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H. C. McGinnis 


NTIL very recently, the re- 
turned veterans have not ex- 


pressed themselves in any 
great volume about the make-up of 
the new order they fought to es- 
tablish. That hasn’t been because 
they don’t hold convictions on the 
subject, but mainly because they 
have been too busy getting them- 
selves settled. Many of them had 


to find jobs. A great many had to 
find homes. Still others had to find 
both. Those who had been away 


from the country needed time to get 
a new perspective, for things had 
changed considerably during their 
absence. But now they are becom- 
ing articulate, many of them speak- 
ing collectively through various new 
organizations and movements which 
have sprung up, while others are 
making their views known through 
channels of expression already well 
established. Once they really get 
into action they will make a very 
definite impression upon our way of 
life, for there are about 16,000,000 
veterans of World War II. Hence- 
forth, at the polls, they will compose 
a large segment of the voting popu- 
lation and will be a power to be 
reckoned with. 

Fortunately, 


the veterans of 
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THE NEW PATTERN 


World War II are not making one 
mistake which was made by the 
veterans of World War I when they 
came home. Many veterans of the 
first war were put into public office, 
regardless of their ability or fitness, 
simply because they had been in the 
service. The Spring primaries 
showed definitely that the World 
War II veterans aren’t doing that 
as a rule. They have insisted that 
a candidate for public office show 
something besides a service record 
as a qualification for office. This 
practice should make for better 
government than that which fol- 
lowed World War I. Everything 
else being equal, the veteran should 
have the preference, of course, but a 
fine record of personal bravery does 
not necessarily fit one for positions 
of authority in civil government. 
The consensus among the World 
War II veterans is that Congress is 
not keeping abreast of the elec- 
torate’s wishes. In this they do not 
condemn Congress as an institution 
but Congressmen as individuals, al- 
though Red propagandists would 
have it appear otherwise. Many 
veterans feel that too many Con- 
gressmen vote according to their 
idea of political expediency, not ac- 
cording to their convictions as to 
what should be done in the name of 
justice. They are becoming in- 
creasingly impatient with Congress- 
man Fiddle-faddle who manages to 
straddle the fence on ticklish issues 
and to abstain from voting on mat- 
ters which he considers “politically 
hot.” One can easily understand 
why a person who has risked his 
life, or at least his future, for hu- 
manity’s good shows considerable 


disgust with the public servant who 
cringes and crawls because he might 
lose a few votes. The Congressman 
who has the courage of his convic- 
tions and is willing to stand un- 
flinching for them is the one who 
will appeal to the veterans’ vote. 
Furthermore, those Congressmen 
who cannot perceive the basic struc- 
ture of the new social order which 
justice demands are due for replace 
ment when the veteran vote really 
swings into action. L 
What are some of the gripes 
which World War II veterans are 
uttering these days? First, they 
don’t like the way our country is 
handling itself in international mat- 
ters. They feel that they won at a 
great cost the right for their na- 
tion to take a firm and uncompro- 
mising lead in establishing a new 
international order in which the old 
game of power-politics would be out- 
lawed. They want our government 
to see that the small nations which 
they fought to liberate receive the 
justice due them. They scan the 
international scene and are not 
satisfied with what they see. They 
wonder why our statesmen continue 
to fumble around, acting as if they 
represent a third or fourth rate 
power instead of the world’s most 
powerful nation. Above all, they 
simply can’t understand why our 
leaders insist upon returning, or 
else being pushed, into the old game 
of balance of power which Europe 
has played for years at the cost of 
millions of lives. Almost to a man 
they would be behind an American 
statesman who would have the cour- 
age to tell the world’s big powers 
that, since we have to pay for their 
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wars, and lately have to help fight 
them, he insists upon the removal 
of the frictions which bring about 
such wars. 


In the domestic scene they want 
our leaders and law-makers to cut to 
the bone of vital matters with a sure 
and steady hand. They are becom- 
ing disgusted with bureaucratic 
fumbling and ineptness. They have 
ceased wondering why expeditors 
don’t expedite and are beginning to 
make some rather blunt statements 
about needless delays which exist in 
many urgent matters. They are be- 
ginning to ask, with much common 
sense, why it is that a nation which 
could whip together the world’s 
greatest fighting-machine out of 
nothing in a few months and which 
could make of itself the modern 
super-marvel of industrial produc- 
tion in no time at all cannot seem- 
ingly get within speaking distance 
of first-base when it comes to 
straightening out the postwar 
jumble. They are beginning to 
voice the sentiment that perhaps it 
is because, now that the war emer- 
gency has passed, the professional 
politician has again taken over. 
They are beginning to say in no un- 
certain terms that if that is the case, 
they know what to do about it. 


They are starting to demand that 
Congress formulate a labor policy 
for industry. Many of them re- 
turned to their pre-war jobs only to 
find themselves out on strike with- 
in a few days after returning to 
work. Many of them could not re- 
turn to their jobs when they got 
back, because their plant had al- 
ready struck. They realize, along 
with everyone else, that the recent 
strikes have settled nothing except 
that more strikes are certain. They 
know that higher wages followed by 
higher prices will inevitably bring 
demands for still higher wage in- 
creases which are unlikely to be 
granted until the employers and 
workers have again come to grips 
through long strikes costly to both 
sides. They feel that the nation 
should have some kind of wage-price 
pattern to go by, even if the pat- 
tern does have to struggle toward 
perfection through the trial-and- 
error method. 
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In regard to wages, they are, at 
this writing, somewhat more than 
miffed that the increase in minimum 
wages which was passed by the 
Senate some time ago has evidently 
been buried in the House Labor 
Committee. Many of the veterans 
feel sure that it has become a politi- 
cal football, for the November elec- 
tions are close and action either one 
way or the other on the matter 
would be sure to lose some votes. 
They are becoming fed up with 
legislators who withhold their deci- 
sions until after elections for fear of 
antagonizing a particular block of 
votes. They say—and let’s hope they 
definitely mean it!—that they much 
prefer the legislator who speaks his 
piece fearlessly, even though he may 
not agree with their own views. If 
they do mean this and will stead- 
fastly set an example to the rest of 
the nation by maintaining this at- 
titude, they will do their country one 
of the greatest services imaginable. 
It has become the practice of many 
legislators to spend much of their 
time in  double-talk, straddling 
fences, or running for foxholes when 
important issues arise. This prac- 
tice is not always of the legislators’ 
choosing, for a majority of them 
would like to vote according to their 
best judgment, not according to ex- 
pediency. But today’s voter usually 
votes as a member of some kind of 
bloc which represents a selfish in- 
terest and of course there are prac- 
tically no decisions which can cater 
to the selfish interests of everyone. 
A decision which gives justice to the 
employer is very apt to infuriate 
labor and vice versa. The same 
thing applies to producer-consumer 
relations. In fact, there are oppos- 
ing interests in nearly every piece 
of legislation. And be it said to our 
current shame that, regardless of 
the justice involved, the legislator 
puts his head on the chopping-block 
of that particular bloc or group 
whose selfish interests are not ad- 
vanced by his decision. We have be- 
come a government, not by the judg- 
ment of those whom we elect to 
represent us, but by the pressure 
which we put upon them. 


The veterans of World War II 
either have a more advanced sense 
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of social welfare than that held by 
the rest of the public in general or 
else their ideas are better crystal- 
lized. Perhaps this derives from 
several causes, one of which may be 
the contention often advanced by 
this writer that when a person faces 
imminent death, he often gets a far 
better perspective of life’s true 
values than he had held before. For 
example, should the question of 
white supremacy by some miracle 
enter the mind of an embattled ser- 
vice-man who expects at any mo- 
ment to be blown piece-meal into the 
Great Beyond, he would probably 
decide that the matter of white su- 
premacy to which he may have at- 
tached so much store in civilian life 
means nothing, inasmuch as within 
a few seconds he may be every bit as 
dead, and certainly no better, than 
the body of the dead colored person 
lying nearby. While he may have 
always subscribed to the fact that 
Death is no respector of persons, he 
now decides that Birth isn’t either, 
for it was through no pre-natal de- 
cision or merit of his that his life 
had not inhabited the body of the 
dead colored man at his feet. Then, 
too, he may realize the idiocy of dy- 
ing to secure justice for non-Ameri- 
cans, while even less justice is denied 
groups of Americans back home, be- 
cause of race, color or creed. There 
are other reasons, too, but the fact 
remains that the majority of the re 
turned service-people want Congress 
to pass laws which will prohibit dis- 
crimination against anyone in his 
social standing and the earning of 
his living because of race, color or 
religious belief. They realize that 
the colored American, regardless of 
the particular hue of his skin, 
fought the same fight they fought 
and js entitled to the exercise of the 
full rights and privileges guaranteed 
tc every American citizen under the 
Constitution. It will be a great day 
for this country when it can be real- 
ly the land of the free, instead of 
a Dr. Jekyl-Mr. Hyde affair which 
mouths justice abroad and prac- 
tices injustice at home. 


They bear careful watching, these 
veterans, for they are expressing 
the pattern of things to come. 
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LAY INVESTITURE 


When in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies the great armies of Barbari- 
ans overran Europe and laid the 
foundation of the modern nations of 
Christendom, many of their princes 
asked to have a voice in the elec- 
tions. Rather than fight them, the 
Church allowed their kings, not as 
a right, but as a favor, to represent 
the people in the elections, still re- 
serving to the Bishops and the 
clergy the right of vetoing an un- 
worthy candidate. The next develop- 
ment was that on the death of a 
Bishop an order from the king was 
necessary before a successor could 
be elected. When the Bishop of Aix 
died, Nicetus the Count, received 
from King Chilperic permission to 
have another Bishop consecrated for 
the vacant See. King Thirry, the 
eldest son of King Clovis had St. 
Quintien consecrated to the See of 
Clermont, and when Bishop Pientius 
died at Paris, King Charibert or- 
dered the election of Pascentius to 
fill the vacancy. 

The Visigoths of Spain obtained 
the same privilege from the Sixth 
Council of Toledo. Lothair, the son 
of Charles the Bald, disposed of 
episcopal Sees almost as he wished, 
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an abuse against which Leo IV pro- 
tested in the election of the deacon 
Colonus to the vacant See of Reiti. 

These abuses grew and spread 
especially to Germany and England 
where Kings gave the ring and pas- 
toral staff—the symbols of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction to whom _ they 
wished, taking no notice of the elec- 


tions or votes of the clergy and laity ° 


of the vacant Sees. Thanks to An- 
selm of Canterbury the King of 
England renounced this practice, but 
many a battle had to be fought ere 
Germany did the same. Henry IV, 
son of Henry the Black, claimed the 
right of nominating all the Bishops 
and pastors of his empire, and he 
even sold the vacant churches and 
dioceses to the highest bidders. 

In this way “the Church became 
the plaything of the ambitious and 
the prey of rival factions. Even 
those who had shown themselves the 
most generous towards her, did not 
hesitate to dispose of her dignities, 
persuading themselves that the 
liberties they had bestowed upon her 
gave them a right of tutelage or pro- 
tectorate over her. All the great 
ones were on the watch at the death 
beds of Bishops or Abbots to contend 
for the vacant inheritance.” 
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“It would seem” says Kurth, “that 
it was the Emperor and no longer 
the Pope who was Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. The Church was but an an- 
nex to the State; the Pope was 
nothing but an imperial chaplain; 
the Bishops were but court chap- 
lains; the hierarchy was open to the 
scions of great families.” 

And yet in this apparent subjec- 
tion, the Church remained sovereign 
in her domain. Gregory VII, one of 
the most intrepid of the Popes, at 
the Roman Lenten Synod of 1075, 
withdrew from the Emperors the 
right of disposing of Bishoprics, and 
though many a bitter struggle en- 
sued, the Church never ceased to 
voice her protest through Synods 
and Popes until she attained her ob- 
ject. Hildebrand died at Salerno, 
Victor III fled from Rome on the day 
of his consecration, Paschal II lan- 
guished in the prisons of Henry V, 
not all in vain, for in 1122 by the 
Concordat of Worms, the Church 
compelled the State to recognize her 
freedom in canonical elections from 
that of the Pope down to all inferior 
dignitaries. Space will not admit 
of even a brief description of 
the terrible and complicated strug- 
gles that were fought from the time 
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Gregory VII abrogated Investiture, 
leading to the “Constitutions of 
Clarendon” and “Statutes of Mort- 
main,” until the crisis in the days of 
Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII. 
For the Henrys resisted to bloodshed 
any attempt to deprive them of a 
practice without which their German 
sovereignty was a mere name—a 
practice, they argued, dating from 
Charles the Great, and approved by 
sixty-three Popes. To avert a 
threatening calamity, Pope Paschal, 
acting as supreme administrator of 
Church property, had consented to 
give up the whole of the regalia— 
cities, rights, and revenues—in ex- 
change for freedom of election to 
spiritual dignities. The compro- 
mise was, of course, not kept; in 
fact, Henry V refused to ratify 
what he had signed. In the terrible 
slaughter that ensued Pope Paschal 
was forced to yield up, without 
equivalent, the right of Investiture. 
The Fathers of the Lateran Council, 
1112, cancelled the odious privilege, 
thereby only provoking a revolt on 
the part of the German Bishops and 
goading the Emperor on to more 
bloodshed. 


Lesser conflicts raged in England 
when William the Conqueror (1066- 
1087) constituted himself sovereign 
lord of the Church there, ratifying 
the decisions of the synods and ap- 
pointing Bishops, and on a smaller 
scale in France, until King Louis 
the Meek renounced all such as- 
sumed rights in the Parliament at 
Attigni, saying that the Church 
should be free in her elections. “He 
was the first Emperor who gave 
complete liberty to the Church since 
the dominion of the Franks and the 
conquest of the Barbarians.” 


Benedict XII elected to the pon- 
tifical throne in 1334 reserved to the 
Pope all confirmations of both Arch- 
bishops and Bishops all over the 
world. From that time the Holy 
See alone confirms or rejects the 
candidates for the vacant sees all 
over the Christian world, no matter 
by what means elected. 


The Church did not long enjoy the 
peace ensuing from the attainment 
of her freedom, when she was con- 
fronted with a new menace. 
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NEO-CAESARISM 

This form of royal absolutism 
brought back all the evils of lay in- 
vestiture, and rocked the very foun- 
dation of the Church as it was never 
rocked before, finally culminating in 
the fierce struggle between Philip 
the Fair and Boniface VIII—a 
struggle which “threatened to engulf 
the incomparable destinies of the 
Papacy.” 

While the Lay State bade fare to 
upset Christian Europe, by upset- 
ting the Papacy, kings forgot that 
their powers were limited—excluded 
from the spiritual realm—and on 
their opposition to extraneous or 
foreign influences, they gave birth 
to a spirit of nationalism, ever 
dangerous to a body so unified as the 
Church. For the defense of na- 
tional liberties, as they thought, the 
Kings of France took sides against 
the Popes, and imbued with an un- 
due love for Roman Law, adopted 
its principles of unbridled absolu- 
tism. An attempt was made in 
Germany by Frederic I and renewed 
by his grandson, Frederic II, to ap- 
ply the principles of Caesarism, but 
ended triumphantly for the Church. 

However, fifty years later, Philip 
the Fair of France, in a response 
to the Pope’s efforts to establish 
peace between France and England, 
denied to the Pontiff the right of 
intervening between belligerent 
kings, thereby proclaiming for the 
first time since the beginning of 
Christianity, the separation of poli- 
tics and morality. 

It is not necessary to relate the 
subsequent attacks made by Philip 
on the immunities of the Church and 
upon the person of the Holy Father 
himself. While this new system of 
politics ‘“wrenched whole nations 
from the guidance of the Church,” 
it did not overthrow the trunk. She 
survived one more storm and not 
crippled in her person she wept to 
see her children torn from her, “to 
travel the whole cycle of error” as 
a direct result of absolutism. 


NATIONALISM 
In Nationalism we have a positive 
menace to the autonomy and con- 
stitution of the Church. National 
Churches cannot be Catholic. The 
Church broke away from National- 
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ism from the very start, opening 
wide the doors of her first council 
to every nation, and “separating her 
cause from the precarious destiny of 
a nation (Judaism), she refused to 
espouse the cause of the petty con- 
tingencies of history so as not to fail 
in her universal mission.” 


The real danger of Nationalism 
loomed dark and ominous before the 
Church at the Council of Constance 
(1414-1418), when, to all appear- 
ances, the superiority of a General 
Council over a Pope had to be ack- 
nowledged. Nationalism, aside from 
church relations, was growing at 
that period in Europe and was in- 
troduced into the Council in the form 
of voting by nations. “That the 
Council should adopt a method of 
voting so much out of harmony with 
conciliar tradition, is an evidence, 
not only of the potent nationalism of 
the time, but of the imminent danger 
that threatened Church unity and 
hierarchical independence.” 

The Council of Constance was 
convoked to end the Great Western 
Schism, which was the direct result 
of a double Papacy. Urban VI was 
elected Pope in 1378. The peculiar 
circumstances under which he was 
elected gave the Cardinals a pre 
text for questioning the validity of 
his election when his methods of 
governing displeased them. The 
crisis came when he announced to 
them his intention to create a num- 
ber of Italian Cardinals, which ac- 
tion if taken, would transfer the 
control of the Sacred College from 
France to Italy. The Cardinals 
withdrew from Rome to Anagni 
where they elected Clement VII as 
Pope. Urban VI stayed in Rome, 
Clement VII stayed at Avignon, and 
each was supported by his respective 
nation. All the other countries of 
Europe took sides, not to favor or 
disfavor a particular Pope, but to 
favor or protest against the political 
domination of France. 

Thus a purely ecclesiastical prob- 
lem had become identified with the 
political life of Europe and, because 
of the difficulties in which the Pa- 
pacy itself was involved, the only 
practical way to settle it was to as- 
semble a General Council in which 
the leading Churchmen of each na- 
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tion would be present. Would that 
it had stopped there, but even lay- 
men clamored for the right to be 
present and to vote. An attempt 
was thereby made to place a power 
above the papacy, to destroy the 
Primacy, to change the polity of the 
Church from a monarchy to a de 
mocracy. 

The Primacy of the-Pope was not 
formally questioned, it is true, but 
power was being agitated for, which 
would enable the General Council 
“to regulate, correct, if need be, to 
overrule the Papal Power.” A less 
radical form was sought by some 
who would make the Church an 
aristocracy, and set up the Cardinals 
as a sort of intermediary between 
Pope and Council. 


Christ never intended that Peter 
be dictated to or overruled by the 
other Apostles, much less by the 
body of Christians constituting the 
infant Church. Neither does He in- 
tend the successors of Peter to be 
in any way inferior to the body of 
the Church. The Pope is the Vicar 
of Christ and in that capacity is 
supreme in the Church. If the pri- 
mitive Church had had a demo- 
cratic constitution, it would cer- 
tainly have been contrary to Christ’s 
orders, for He conferred His au- 
thority exclusively upon the Apos- 
tle, not upon the faithful in 
general. The Apostles made laws 
and rules: threatened, judged, in- 
flicted penalties (1 Cor. 5:5; 1 Tim. 
1:20), not at the bidding of the body 
faithful, but by the authority of 
teaching, sanctifying, and ruling, 
with which they individually were 
invested. In order to settle diver- 
gence of opinion concerning the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles to the 
Church, the Apostles held a Council 
at Jerusalem (Acts 15) and with St. 
Peter as their President, they made 
rules for the whole Church. And 
that has been the practice of the 
Church to the present time. No 
Council can consider itself convoked 
unless it is convened by the Holy 
Father and presided over by him in 
person or in his representative. 

The» Conciliar Supremacy as at- 
tempted at the Council of Constance 
became one of the four famous Gal- 
lican Liberties. 
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GALLICAN LIBERTIES 

According to the Gallican theory, 
first broached hesitatingly at the 
Council of Constance by the Chan- 
cellor Gerson, fostered at the schis- 
matical assembly of Basle, and ad- 
vanced in the “Declaration of the 
Clergy” in 1682, the Papal Primacy 
was limited by the temporal power 
of princes, by the authority of a 
General Council, and by the conons 
and customs of particular churches. 
The whole affair grew out of an ill- 
humor between the French and Pa- 
pal courts. 

The Gallican principles were ex- 
ceeded by the more radical ones of 
Hontheim (Febronius). In his work, 
Juris Consulti, he denies the mon- 
archical constitution of the Church. 
This he does in an effort to facilitate 
the reconciliation of the Protestant 
bodies with the Church by diminish- 
ing the power of the Holy See. 

The tendency of Febronianism 
was to separate the _ individual 
churches from Rome and place them 
as national churches under ciyil 
authority. The ideas advanced by 
Hontheim, being in thorough accord 
with the absolutistic tendencies of 
eivil rulers, were eagerly accepted 
by the Catholic courts and govern- 
ments of France, the Austrian 
Netherlands, Spain and Portugal, 
Venice, Austria, and Tuscany, and 
they received further development 
at the hands of court theologians 
and canonists who favored the 
scheme of a national church. 

The French Revolution saved the 
Church from further onslaughts, 
since at the fall of throne after 
throne in France there was nothing 
for Bishops to do but to link them- 
selves closely to the Holy See. Ves- 
tiges remained here and there until 
the Vatican Council declared in 1870 
that the Pope has in the Church the 
plenitude of jurisdiction in matters 
of faith, morals, discipline, and ad- 
ministration. Three of the Gallican 
articles were directly condemned in 
the Council, and the fourth indirect- 
ly by Pius IX and Leo XIII in sub- 
sequent pronouncements. 

THE SO-CALLED REFORMA- 

TION 


The Protestant Reformation 
opened a number of avenues of at- 
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tack on the constitutional hierarchy 
of the Church. It destroyed the 
unity of Faith and ecclesiastical 
organization of the Christian peoples 
of Europe. Almost every heresy 
arising in that period of religious 
upheaval turned in some way on 
the authority in the Church, both as 
regards doctrine and ecclesiastical 
government. 

Shortly before the Reformation, 
Hus and Wycliffe advanced theories 
that, if accepted, would have swept 
aside the entire hierarchical system 
in the Church. They began by op- 
posing the antipope Clement VII 
and ended by opposing the Papacy 
as an institution. 

Luther asserted that the Church 
has a democratic form of govern- 
ment, her supreme power being in 
the hands of the people or laity. He 
denied the divine institution of the 
Primacy. He issued a_ tract, 
“Against the Romish Papacy 
founded by the Devil,” the very title 
of which shows his intention. 

Calvin drew up at Geneva the new 
Constitution of the Church as he 
conceived it, giving birth to Presby- 
terianism. “A kind of vigilance 
committee, styled the consistory, 
composed of both clergy and laity, 
was established on the model of the 
Inquisition and charged with the 
oversight of the religious and moral 
life of the whole community.” 

In England the Reformation gave 
to the Church a national constitu- 
tion in which the Anglicans tried to 
combine the spiritual and temporal 
power in the civil ruler. In Scot- 
land, the Presbyterianism of Cal- 
vin was introduced in all its severi- 
ty. And so in all of the European 
countries the constitution of the 
Church was being shaken. The 
Greek Schismatics maintained that 
the Bishops were vested with the 
supreme power of the Church. Bos- 
suet asserted that the legislative 
power of the Church lay conjointly 
in the hands of the Pope and of the 
Bishops, the Pope being inferior to 
an oecumenical Council. 

Thus we have ideas of a Conciliar 
Church, national Church, episcopa- 
lian, presbyterian, democratic, aris- 
tocratic, and congregational Church. 


(Continued on page 310) 
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MONTECASSINO 
TODAY 









A peatdine being couatvadd to house 
the monks who live at Montecassino, 








HE CRATER HOLES, the 
scorched trees, the rubble and 
damaged buildings and the ruins of 
the Abbey, that is Cassino, Italy— 
The famous battleground in Italy 
and how it looks today, more than 
two years after the terrific raids 
given it by the Allies in March 1944. 

The town of Cassino with a pre- 
war population of 20,000 is almost a 
ghost town today. Most of the buildings were demol- 
ished and are a heap of ruins. A few of the town’s 
former inhabitants have returned and some recon- 
struction is in progress. 













The narrow winding road leading to the moun- 
tain top is the road to the Abbey of Montecassino. 
The sides of this huge mountain are scattered with 
live ammunition and duds, and withered trees and 
vegetation which tell the story of the many air 
raids it has suffered. Reaching the mountain top 
you see a mass of ruins, which once was the most 
famous monastery in Europe—MONTECASSINO. 
The Abbey is high above the town of Cassino. 
From the mountain top you can see the mountains 
and valleys for hundreds of miles, and it explains 
why the Nazis used it as an observation post in 
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activities against the Allies in 1944. 

The Abbey was founded in the year 529, by 
St. Benedict, the Patriarch of the monks of the 
west. He settled down on this mountain in order 
to exterminate what had survived still of the 
old paganism and bring the light of the gospel 
to the people living there. Unfortunately, how- 
ever not long after his death, and in the manner 
he with sorrow had foreseen, the monastery 
built with so much pain and effort as the ideal 
pattern for western monastic life, was destroyed 
by the Longobards. 


With the encouragement of the Popes and with 
the generous help of the Dukes of Benevento, 
Montecassino was rebuilt. But toward the end 
of the ninth century Montecassino was sacked 
again by the Saracens who murdered the Abbot 
St. Bertarius together with many of his monks. 
Those that survived fled to Teano and afterwards 
to Capua, from where in the following century 


The altar above the tomb of 
St. Benedict and St. Scholastica, 
made of silver and jewels. 






















they returned to Montecassino. 

It was in this period that the re-birth of Europe 
and Italy was being prepared. Montecassino was 
at the head of the movement and among the most 
precious of its records we find the first beginnings 
of the Italian language. Soon the Abbey reached 
the height of its power and influence. The Abbey 
was a precious help to the Popes in their reform 
of the church and it became the center of Chris- 
tianity. Within its walls it gave refuge to Pontiffs 
exiled from Rome. 

In 1349 a terrible earthquake destroyed it almost 
completely, and with the help of Pope Urban it 
was raised once again and began its course anew. 
In the sixteenth century, the bright era of the 
Renaissance, Montecassino renewed its age and 
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splendor. The suppressions by the government in 
the last century deprived the monastery of its great 
wealth, but the monks’ stayed as custodians of the 
ancient monument and continued to serve the splen- 
did cathedral church. They were charged both with 
the diocesan seminary for the education of future 
priests and with a college, where boys of prominent 
families were raised. The monks also published 
several learned and important studies about the 
monastery’s codices. They kept to that exquisite 
spirit of Benedictine hospitality which they lav- 
ished upon all who visited the Abbey. 


The Abbey was constructed in the form of a 
vast trapezium. Its longest side measured 350 
yards, with very wide and high corridors running 
all along its length. Among the ten cloisters and 
court-yards, the most important were the three 
large ones at the entrance. The Loggia Del Para- 
diso; the cloister of the Benefactors, with its 
numerous marble statues erected in grateful memo- 


ry of those persons who favored the Abbey; and 
the cloister of the Prior, built in classical style. 
From the central cloister a large stairway led 
to the cloister of the Benefactors and from there 
one entered the church. The main door was 
made at Constantinople in the eleventh century. 
The great Basilica was very rich and was deco- 
rated with inlaid marble, gildings, and marvelous 
paintings. Below the dome stood the high altar 
with the tomb of St. Benedict and St. Scholas- 
tica, surrounded by ever burning lamps. Below 
the church was the Crypt entirely in mosaic and 
precious marble. 


Other works and treasures of 
seen throughout the Abbey. 
among the most important 


art could be 
The archives were 
of Europe. The 
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libraries contained hundreds of thousands of vol- 
umes, many of which were rare and precious. 

The monks were forced to evacuate the Abbey 
in 1943 as war was approaching. A few monks 
remained to guard the monastery; the others took 
the works of art, paintings and engravings to Rome 
for safekeeping. 

On the 15th of February 1944 the Abbey suffered 
many air raids which destroyed it almost com- 
pletely. Hundreds of civilians who sought refuge 
in the monastery lost their lives during the raids. 

On May 19 the valiant Poles succeeded in cap- 
turing the monastery, and freeing it from the 
horrors of war. The cost and effort of this victory 
can be seen by visiting the Polish cemetery near 
the Abbey and the cemeteries of other Allied 
Nations in the nearby areas. 

At present the Abbey is a shapeless heap of 
ruins. Walking thru these ruins you see what was 
once a beautiful church, now a scattered pile of 
rubble with beautiful mosaics, in- 
laid marble and statues blown to 
bits, many pieces no bigger than your 
fist. As you pass from one room to 
another you damaged altars, 
stairways and statues protruding 
from the rubble heaped high. One 
of the few things undamaged is the 
tomb of St. Benedict. Over it is 
a small building, which was built to 


see 






The ruins of the inside of the Abbey. 
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The abbey as 
, it looks today. 
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| This ia the Polish monu- 
‘| ment which is on the 


mountain top above the 
‘cemetery. On il is written 
“WE GAVE OUR SOUL 
TO GOD—OUR LIFE TO 
THE SOIL OF ITALY~ 
OUR HEARTS TO Po-© : 

‘+ LAND.” 
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, A view from the Polish 
Cemetery toward the tbbey. 
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protect it from the weather. We 
paused at the tomb and said a 
prayer and marveled at the beau- 
tiful silver altar studded with 
jewels. It looks as if the Abbey 
could never be rebuilt, but the 
monks will return and start anew 
the building of an abbey. At 
present a small building has been 
built near the Abbey where six 
monks live. 

Looking from the Abbey to the 
next mountain you see the Polish 
monument. Below the monument 
on the mountainside is the Polish 
cemetery. Around the monument 
and the cemetery it is beautifully 
landscaped. Going up to the mon- 
ument we read the following in- 


scription: “We gave our soul to 
God—Our life to the soil of Italy 
—Our hearts to Poland.” This 
inscription is in four different 
languages on the four sides of 
the monument. 

From the cemetery you look 
back at the Abbey and see its 
ruins silhouetted against the sky. 
You try to visualize the rebuild- 
ing of this monument of Chris- 
tianity. The Abbey will rise again. 
The interest of the entire Catho- 
lic world and the help of the Holy 
See are a promise that the work 
of peace and beneficence shall 
again be restored around the tomb 
of St. Benedict and the Abbey of 
Cassino. 


se— GIVE and TAKE —= 


Dear Editor: 

Mr. Theodore McDonald, in his 
article entiled “What is the 
Answer?” points out many weak- 
nesses in the lives of Christians. 
Among them he states “unfortunate- 
ly, too many Catholic men place 
political considerations above their 
religion and are afraid to cry out 
against the enemies of their God 
because it may hurt them politically. 
They are silent and cowardly when 
they should be articulate and fer- 
vent in defense of their faith.” 

How often do we all put our per- 
sonal considerations before our re- 
ligion; that is, our friends, jobs, 
social positions, reputations, etc? 
Don’t we fail to speak out against 
unjust labor practices, racial dis- 
crimination, birth control, and other 
evils because we fear we will be hurt 
socially. 

Our Lord gave us in His life, all 
the lessons He had taught us for the 
bearing of our burden of labour and 
sorrow, and also showed us that the 
sufferings which were hardest to 
bear were those which He embraced 
with the greatest measure of gener- 
osity and good-will. We have failed 
to realize that there is no evil over 
which we cannot triumph by the 
patience of suffering. If we are to 
deserve to be called Christians we 
cannot shrink from following in the 
footsteps of Christ. We, as Chris- 
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tians, cannot shrink a trial because 
it is painful, but must accept it and 
esteem it as a gain, however hard it 
may be to undergo. 

We must adhere to the words of 
Bishop Sheil in his address on Re- 
strictive Covenants vs. Brotherhood 
—‘there is never a time for compro- 
mising with fundamental moral 
principles. Either we believed and 
meant what we announced to the 
world concerning the dignity of a 
man and the essential community of 
his nature, or it is a lie. If we 
meant it, then let us for the love of 
God, begin to practice it, honestly 
and objectively.” 

This patience in suffering is not 
easy, and we like to take the easy 
road. We can only renew our cour- 
age by training our minds to dwell 
upon the Sorrowful Mysteries of 
Our Lord’s life, and according to Leo 
XIII “we shall learn how Christ ‘the 
Author and Finisher of our faith’ 
began to ‘do and to teach’ in order 
that we might see written in His 
example all the lessons He Himself 
had taught us for the bearing of our 
burden.” 

If our Christianity means any- 
thing to us we must be willing to 
live and die for it, and this only 
shall save our world from paganism 
and materialism. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Clif Thomas, Chicago, IIl. 
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6c HE postman’s coming! The 

si postman’s coming!” Jenni- 

fer cried as a small blue 

truck turned the corner and ad- 
vanced up the street. 


“Do you think he’ll stop today, 
Charles? Do you suppose he will 
have my doll?” 

The freckle-faced boy in the porch 
swing looked up from the book in 
his lap. 

“You will know in a minute, Jen- 
nifer,” he said. “If he stops you 
can be pretty sure he’ll have the 
package.” 

The truck slowed down as it 
neared the house and finally it 
stopped with a loud screeching of 
brakes right at their very door. 
Jennifer screamed with delight and 
ran like a yellow streak of lightning 
down the porch steps and out to 
meet the postman. He came toward 
her with a long box under his arm. 
Before he handed it to her, he looked 
at the address again. Then he bent 
down and laid the wonderful box in 





DROP 


her arms. Jennifer knew then that 
it was the doll that Uncle John had 
promised her. 

“I hope it has long, golden curls 
and the very biggest of blue eyes!” 
she cried as she carried the box to 
the porch swing and sat down beside 
her brother. 

Charles tried not to appear too 
eager as she broke the string and 
pushed back the paper from the box. 
After all, a doll was something girls 
played with and he wasn’t much in- 
terested. Then the lid popped off 
and there was the doll! 

Jennifer’s round, blue eyes stared 
and stared. She stared for almost 
a minute before she spoke. Charles 
stared too. Finally Jennifer’s chub- 
by fingers lifted the new doll from 
its tissue paper bed. Her voice, 
when she spoke, sounded as though 
she were about to burst into tears. 
The doll was as brown as a choco- 
late drop! 

The shiny round face beneath the 
short black pick-a-ninny curls was 
round and smiling. In the sooty 





curls was a big red bow and her fat 
brown body was clothed in a red 
polka dot pinafore. Her little brown 
feet were bare. Jennifer looked at 
her brother and then she looked at 
the doll. Finally Charles touched 
one of the little black ringlets and 
said. 

“I think it’s a swell doll. 
you like her too, Jennifer?” 


Don’t 


When Jennifer didn’t answer him, 
he repeated the question. 
“Don’t you like this little pick-a- 


9” 


ninny, Jennifer? 

Jennifer’s little red mouth puck- 
ered and she shook her long golden 
curls violently. 

“It isn’t at all what I thought 
Uncle John would send me. _ I 
thought she would be a beautiful 
American doll with golden hair and 
blue eyes.” 

The big brown eyes of the doll 
seemed to look very sad. 

“Don’t you like me at all?” they 
seemed to say. “I'll try to be the 
nicest doll you could hope for.” 


Marie McWilliams Loveless 
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Finally Jennifer did finger the 
ribbon and smooth the bright red 


polka dot pinafore. She smoothed it 
a long time before she said thought- 
fully: 

“Charles, are colored children 


much different from us?” 


Charles considered this question 
for a long time before he answered. 
Then he said, 

“No, I know they aren’t. 
are just like we 
skin.” 

After he had said that, Jennifer 
felt better about the doll. Perhaps 
she only imagined that it was so 
different. Just as soon as Violet 
comes home, she thought, I’ll show 
her my new doll and then we can 
play house like we always do. 


They 
are under the 


But, some time later, Violet met 
her in the cool, shady backyard be- 
side her house and she didn’t like 
the doll at all. She wouldn’t even 
hold her or help Jennifer decide 
what to name her. Then Violet who 
was taller than Jennifer and had 
big gray eyes and brown hair, said: 


“I hope you don’t intend to keep 
her, Jennifer. Because if you do, I 
won’t play with you anymore.” 

Jennifer felt like crying. She held 
the doll out at arm’s length and 
looked at it. If Violet didn’t like 
the doll and wouldn’t play with her 
then she didn’t like the doll either. 

“What should we do with her?” 
she asked. 

Violet thought for a moment and 
then she had an idea. 

“T know!” she said. “We can bury 
it!” 

Jennifer could hardly believe her 
ears. 

“What? 
we should?” 


Bury it? Do you think 

“Of course,” Violet replied. “Look, 
we can dig a grave for her right 
here in the soft dirt by the garage.” 


So that is what they did. The 
two girls fell to their knees and be- 
gan to scoop up the rich black earth 
with their chubby fingers. Finally 
Violet sat back and looked with 
satisfaction at the hole that they had 
dug. 
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“There!” she cried. “That should 
be deep enough! Now let’s put the 
doll in and cover her up.” 

Jennifer laid the doll gently in 
the hole. She hadn’t had time to 
think of a name and the only one 
that popped into her mind was the 
one that the doll reminded her of. 

“Goodbye, Chocolate Drop” she 
said as Violet’s chubby hands began 
to push the dirt over her. 

Soon she was all covered but her 
face. The big brown eyes continued 


- to smile at Jennifer and they seemed 


to be saying something. 

“Don’t cover me up. I’ll be a won- 
derful friend if you'll only play 
with me.” 

But then the dirt covered her 
smiling mouth. The eyes looked sad. 

“T’ll like you anyway,” they 
seemed to say. Suddenly Jennifer 
straightened up. 


“IT don’t think we should bury 
Chocolate Drop, Violet. Maybe we 
should ask someone what we should 
do?” 

But Violet was busily patting the 
last of the dirt firmly down into 
place. When it was all smooth, 
and the black mouth was all level, 
she stood up. 


“There now,” she said. ‘“Let’s go 
play with our other dolls.” 
Jennifer followed her, but she 


didn’t feel very much like playing 
house. She kept thinking about the 
little brown doll that was lying so 
cold and neglected in the cool black 
earth by Violet’s garage. 

When it came time to go home, she 
walked slowly across the driveway 
and called to Violet over her 
shoulder. 

“Goodbye Violet, I’ll see you to- 
morrow.” 

She walked slowly home and sat 
down on the porch steps. She had 
hoped to find her brother home, but 
he was nowhere in sight. She sat 
very still and waited for him. 

After a time, he came whistling 
up the street on his bicycle. He 
jumped to the ground and ran up 
the steps two at a time. Then see- 
ing the sad look on his sister’s face, 
he decided to sit down beside her 
and find out what was wrong. Jen- 
nifer usually smiled about every- 
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thing and it was very unusual to see 
her looking so sad. 

“What is the matter, Jennifer?” 
he asked kindly. “Is something 
wrong?” 

Jennifer decided not to tell him 
about burying the doll, but she did 
want very much to ask him some- 
thing. So she took a deep breath 
and looked up at him with a very 
grave face. 

“Charles, didn’t you say that we 
were all alike under the skin?” 

“Yes, I did, Jennifer. Why?” 

“Why did God make some little 
boys and girls brown?” Jennifer 
asked. “Why didn’t he make us all 
the same color?” 

Charles didn’t have to think about 
this question at all. 

“To tell us apart of course,” he 
said eagerly. “He can tell who all 
the children are who came from 
China because their skin is yellow. 
All the little Indian children have 
red skin. It’s the same all over the 
world. All the colors of skin are 
different. It is just so that God 
can tell what part of the world we 
came from.” 

“Then we really aren’t different 
from one another?” Jennifer asked 
with a smiling face. 

“Of course not,” her brother 
laughed. “I told you that the differ- 
ence is only skin deep.” 

Jennifer thought and _ thought 
about what her brother had said. 
She thought about all the things he 
had said and all the things that her 
Sunday School teacher had told her. 
Then she decided that they must be 
right. She could hardly wait to see 
Violet and tell her the next day. 

The next morning, Violet met her 
beneath the big apple tree in front 
of Jennifer’s house. 

“You know what, Violet?” Jenni- 
fer said. “I’ve been thinking. We 
had no right to bury the doll. It 
was wrong to treat her that way. 
She really isn’t different from us at 
all.” 


Violet listened carefully while Jen- 
nifer related to her all that her 
brother had said. Then she told her 
about the sunday school lesson that 
she had remembered. Finally Jen- 
nifer could talk no more. 
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“I’m going to get Chocolate Drop 
and play with her even if you don’t 
want too,” she said. 

Violet ran along beside her all the 
way to the garage. She felt better 
about the doll too. 

“I thought and thought all about 
Chocolate Drop last night when I 
was in my nice warm bed,” she said. 
“T thought how cold and wet it was 
out here for her.” 

It didn’t take them long to push 
the dirt back from the doll and then 
they had her entirely uncovered. 

The little red ribbon was awfully 
limp and the polka dot dress was 
very wrinkled. But there was some- 
thing else very much different about 
the doll. Both the girls looked at 
her with all the wonder showing in 
their eyes. 


For the doll’s brown cheeks were 
no longer brown in places. There 
were several splotches on her arms 
and legs too. The moisture in the 
damp earth had peeled off the layer 
of brown paint and the doll was as 
white as snow! 

“Look! Look!” 
“Charles and my 
teacher were right! 
us under the skin!” 

Violet took the doll now and held 
it in her lap. 

“Yes,” she said brightly. 
just like all our other dolls. 
one of us!” 


Jennifer cried. 
Sunday school 
She is just like 


“She is 
She is 


Jennifer laughed gayly and the 
little brown doll smiled happily up 
at her. 


“I’m the happiest doll in the 


world,” the smiling lips seemed to 
say. 

Jennifer cradled her in her round 
arms. 

“T hope that next year when it is 
my birthday again, Uncle John will 
send me another doll that is dif- 
ferent. Wouldn’t it be fun to have a 
different color of doll from every 
part of the world?” 

Violet nodded eagerly. 

“Just think how wonderful it 


would be! I would like to have a 
French doll. Wouldn’t she be pret- 
ty!” 


“Yes!” Jennifer cried. “Or may- 
be a little Chinese Coolie with long 
pig tails hanging down his back.” 

Both girls laughed gayly and the 
little brown doll in Jennifer’s lap 
laughed the gayest of all three. 





The doll was as brown as a chocolate drop! 
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I guess maybe if they did, there 


“Christ-within-us” 
eyes is a hundred lessons in faith, hope, and love 


When you see a whole family of Benedictines 
for Christ and each other. 


padding reverently from the Holy Communion rail 


on Sunday mornings, 
ying them white-framed faces that they know how to live. 


and beauty the way He radiates through them, 
People don’t know how much love can go into a 
cake without upsetting the flour and fat propor- 


because there is always a hard surface of selfish- 


ness or sensuality that dulls the light 
they know—all those kitchen-nuns, and garden- 


People who don’t know how to live can’t ever have 
Christ shine right through them in all His splendor 
nuns, and cleaning-nuns 

just glowing down the aisle after Communion. They 
don’t know that the secret of peace and happiness 
is right there written on their faces and that the 
tions or whipped into a salad dressing even without 
an electric mixer. 
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wouldn’t be so many housewives trying to escape 
kitchen drudgery by canonizing the can opener and 
the nearest hamburger stand. Little Benedictine 
kitchen nuns with their funny gentle accents, and 
their mental catalogue of “what the girls like best” 
know. So they make hatchet cookies for Washing- 
ton’s birthday and shamrock cookies for St. Pat- 
rick’s day, and they don’t think about eight-hour 
days and forty-hour weeks! If they can make 
hundreds of Benedictine buns and celery curls 
knowing that “in all things God may be glorified,” 
it doesn’t matter much to them whether they could 
save two minutes and five steps by a more efficient 
method. I think the Blessed Virgin must have kept 
house that way. I think she probably thought more 
about whether St. Joseph and Christ would enjoy 
pudding with cinnamon on top than about the cin- 
namon can being nearly empty and the time getting 
short! 

Angel food cakes are awfully fragile things, but 
you know, it doesn’t make them fall in the middle 
to have just a dash of holy water sprinkled over 
them. Maybe it doesn’t help them, and maybe it 
does. I don’t know! But those little kitchen-nuns 
know that when the sugar is scarce, it never hurts 
to take a little added precaution! Faith and hope 
ean become pretty “kitchenish” virtues sometimes. 
When you see left-over roast turned into mince- 
meat pies, and celery tops make a garnish for 
a salad plate, it isn’t hard to believe that God 
helps those who help themselves, and to “hope in 
God for I will still give praise to Him.” Maybe 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard wouldn’t have been so 
bare if it had held some of the spiritual ingredients 
that are in a Benedictine cupboard! 

Chickens and cabbages and flower beds! Nothing 
seems to be out of the reach of a Benedictine 
family. You’ve probably seen them on a fall day 
with a sunbonnet topping their habit, and a hoe 
or a rake or a bucket of chicken feed or a pruning 
shears, wending their way to the outdoor “chapels” 
that look just like a cabbage patch or a chicken 
yard or a flower garden to most people. Maybe 
you have even felt sorry for them. They don’t 
feel sorry for themselves! They are too busy 
thanking God that the cabbages are green and the 
sky is blue, because that is so much nicer than 
blue cabbages and a green sky would be. They 
are too busy marvelling at the tremendously beau- 
tiful thing that God did when He made flowers that 
smell like flowers; and that He has given them 
chickens that are healthy and good. People talk 
so much about facing reality; but those sunbon- 
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neted nuns don’t talk about it. They just do it, 
with a reverence and an appreciation of all God’s 
creation that sees the harmonious whole He meant 
it to be. 


“You are taught by the Benedictines,” people 
say; and they mean those Benedictines whose 
O.S.B.’s are followed by M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s in the 
college catalogue. They mean mathematics, English, 
and history; but it is much more than that really 
to be taught by the Benedictines. Sometimes you 
can learn more from a teacher by talking to her 
for just a minute about the things that Benedic- 
tines love so well—peace, simplicity, and love— 
than from a fifty-minute class. Sometimes you can 
learn more from exchanging “happy feast day” 
greetings with your major professor than from 
writing a theme. And even if it hurts, sometimes 
you can learn more by being left alone to solve 
a problem than from being taught exactly what 
to do. 


A Benedictine community is a storehouse for all 
that the world is seeking—peace, security, freedom 
from want and fear—it is built of the concrete 
justice and love that must be the foundation for 
any successful international organization; it is an 
answer-book for the world’s endless questionnaire 
of “what shall we do?” But the world can’t see 
it, it seems. The world’s eyes are too well trained 
to gaze at complexity to focus on simplicity. And 
so Benedictines live in every century, in every part 
of the world, not observed very much and not 
understood very well, because theirs is a quiet sort 
of campaign. They don’t aim at a very sensational 
goal like converting the world or holding “key” 
positions. Their only goal is living fully through 
loving; and their message of success is never forced 
upon those who are too busy, too afraid, or too 
shallow to understand. It is there for them in 
the Communion-shining faces the sunbonneted 
heads, and the love-filled kitchens, but if they miss 
the lesson—why, there are always others who are 
not too complex to see simplicity or too harrassed 
to see peace. 


Probably we will never be very significant people, 
but we must be important people wherever we are 
if we learn our Benedictine lessons well. And 
please God, help us to learn them well! Make our 
heart strings so elastic that when the world’s 
oceans of secularism, confusion, and disillusion are 
pounding on the doors of our souls, we may bounce 
back to our Benedictine anchorage and remember 
again that life is simple and God is good. 





HE Quinns are magnetic 
T people. I suspected they 

were when I met them in the 
March issue of a secular magazine. 
Because they were delightful in 
print I dispatched a letter to them 
and told them so. 

From the small house at 827 East 
26th Street, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Kitty answered for her John and 
their nine little Quinns. The ack- 
nowledgment came prompt and 
friendly. No, friendly is too inade- 
quate a word to describe the wel- 
come I received. Much more expres- 
sive is the saying, “greeted like a 
long-lost sister.” 

Thus our correspondence began. 
And how it flourished! Numerous 
have been our mail-bag visits, each 
one of Kitty’s excelling the other. It 
eemed selfish to keep the Quinns to 
myself. Through my mind sang 
“share the wealth of wisdom and 


humor.” Many a Catholic heart 
could become the richer and wiser. 
One day I asked Kitty’s permission. 

“The secular magazine gave only 
a glimpse,” I told her, “let the 
Catholics meet the real Quinns.” 

Along came her reply. 

She wrote, “We are not exciting 
material, not the real thing when 
other families have more children 
than nine; we really have done noth- 
ing to boast about; collectively, we 
are just a bunch of hyenas.” 

As if to prove her last statement 
she cited an incident. Leonard, her 
aspiring First Communicant, was in 
a hurry one evening to go to bed. He 
went first. Suspecting something 
from this unusual trend, Kitty herd- 
ed the other children upstairs as 
quickly as she could. 

In the boys’ room she found a 
puddle of water on the floor, over 
under the chair where Leonard’s 
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school bag hung. Leonard’s atten- 
tion was called to it. He looked in 
startled surprise at the water but 
said he knew nothing about it. Kitty, 
taking advantage of his spiritual 
advancement due to First Com- 
munion instructions, asked if he 
knew what happened to little boys 
who told lies. He gave out then 
with the story. He had filled an 
empty candy box with water to 
throw on a school mate the next day. 
The box he had put in his school 
bag. 

Kitty instructed him to remove the 
box at once. Watching his expres- 
sion as he lifted the soggy mass 
from the bag, Kitty let loose a flow 
of rollicking laughter in which the 
other Quinns promptly joined. 

Said Kitty, “This is but a sample. 
However, if you still want to write 
about us, you have my consent.” 

I still wanted to—in fact—the 
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more letters Kitty wrote the more I 
wanted to share the Quinns. To 
know them was to love them. 

First there was John. Next, 
Kitty. They were married twelve 
years ago in Christ Our King 
Church, in Wilmington. John con- 
fesses that he was cradle-minded 
long before their marriage. Kitty 
is five years younger than John. 
From the beginning of their court- 
ship he felt like a cradle-snatcher. 

The little Quinns are: Anastasia, 
Timothy, Mary Ellen, James, Leon- 
ard, Rose Ann, Michael, Katherine 
Jane, and Kevin the baby, who in- 
cidently is a correspondence victim 
of innocent abuse. 
He finds it hard 
to feed when his 
mamma holds 
him and a letter 
to read at one 
and the same 
time. 


Eleven Quinns 
in a small house 
is merely a mat- 
ter of challenge 
to Kitty. By per- 
sistent action fol- 
lowing a routine 
every thing is 
kept clean and 
orderly. Every 
Quinn who can, 
does! 

The order of 
the day goes 
something like 
this. In the 
morning while 
Kitty is pausing 
to pick a _ posy, 
still in the land 
of nod, John is 


moving briskly 
about. As the 
older children 


head for’ the 
bathroom he is 
there and keeps 
them moving, 
stressing the im- 
portance of 
prompt ablutions. 
The five older 
children manage 
to do nicely for 
themselves. They 
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also help the younger ones. Mary 
Ellen and Timmy take over the bed- 
making in their respective rooms. 
’Stasia helps in the kitchen, set off 
with a Madonna blue touch. Break- 
fast is prepared and lunches packed. 
Five children go to school (paro- 
chial) and carry lunch. 


After breakfast John leaves for 
the auto sales room. During the 
war the shipyard claimed him. 
’Stasia, Timmy, Mary Ellen, Jimmy 
and Leonard trudge off to school. 
Kitty is left with Rose Ann, Michael, 
Kathy Jane and Kevin, the dishes, 
the wash, the ironing, the marketing, 
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some cleaning and countless little 
unexpected things that every house- 
wife and mother has tasted in some 
degree. 


Kitty admits her time is crowded 
but she isn’t disgruntled. She cud- 
dles Kevin, gives Kathy Jane, Mi- 
chael and Rose Ann adoring glances 
and gets busy. No delay where 
duty beckons. No ‘tsk, tsk’ where 
there are tasks. 


Three times a week the washer 
whisks the clothes clean. Kitty is 
anxious for a new silent, automatic 
washer. Then she can hear what 
the children are doing upstairs 
when she is 
downstairs. The 
children aren’t so 
anxious. 

Ironing is Kit- 
ty’s biggest pain. 
She has bursitis 
in the right arm. 
For hours and 
hours she must 
iron, sometimes 
long after’ the 
others are wrap- 
ped in the quiet 
slumber of night. 
Sometimes when 
night swings into 
the next day she 
is still ironing. 
John’s shirts go 
to a commercial 
laundry. To give 
them that ‘skilled 
touch’ would 
mean hours long- 
er at the ironing 
board for Kitty. 


If she can, 
which is as you 
suppose, rarely, 
she snatches a 
scrap of rest any- 
where between 
after lunch dishes 
and three-thirty 
when the school 
crowd busts in. 
When the clatter 
and clamor and 
shenanigans get 
too much __ she 


doesn’t hesitate 
to settle them. 
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But in her letters you can tell she 
keeps her mouth ready to smile. 
With humor she is a_ spendthrift. 
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She insists she got that way living 
with the Quinns. 

If the day is clear the children 
go outdoors, even Kevin in his 
coach. If the day is wet they are 
all under foot, indoors. 

Dinner is always an event. John 
doesn’t get home early. Kitty as- 
sembles her little chicks alone. She 
plans the dinner hour but it varies 
because of the constant interrup- 
tions that break into her schedule. 
On lucky days dinner ends with 
family singing. 

The baby is put in his crib and 
his eyes soon close in cherubic sleep. 
Then comes a scramble for the bath- 
room and pajamas. Next, prayers. 
For a moment they are angels! 

When silence descends Kitty 
freshens up. John will soon be 
coming. She feels very much mar- 
ried but she dotes on the fact that 
she and John are two people still 


in love. Occasionally she blinds 
herself to night work; while she 
waits for John she reads. She likes 


to read. Light gay things. She 
likes letters. To hear from Catholic 
families throughout the United 
States is a delight that Kitty is 
looking keenly forward to. 

The greeting of John is ever a 
jolly one. Frequently he sallies 
home with parcels for the children 
which they invade together with 
squeels of delight like two kids them- 
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selves. Presenting tangible evidence 
that he thinks of them even if he is 
obliged to be away so much is very 
important, John believes. 

Dating is also important. Nights 
John and Kitty go to dance a ‘chick 
sitter’ is engaged, and off they go. 
A whirl of dancing and for a wee 
while they are Kitty and John in 
their first dance. They met at a 
dancing academy. Kitty’s feet have 
difficulty keeping out of the way of 
John’s but I have a mind that is just 
excess modesty on Kitty’s part. Was 
there ever a one Irish that couldn’t 
dance! 

Dance nights aren’t very frequent 
however. Most of the evenings they 
settle down at home, play cards or 
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listen to the radio and the other 
sounds that emanate from a small 
house where nine youngsters are 
sleeping, they had hoped! 

For relaxation Kitty is not un- 
friendly to a bottle of pop or a 
gentle puff of a cigarette but her 
main relaxation is John. He is the 
essence of everything a son of Ire- 
land means to a colleen’s heart. 
Listening to his relay of the day’s 
happenings would relax anyone. 

On Sundays Kitty dons her best 
and they go to Mass. No need to 
say John’s eyes proclaim silent ad- 
miration for the Missus as he shep- 
herds her and four, five and some- 
times six, small fry to church. 
’Stasia having gone to an earlier 
Mass remains at home to be little 
mother. She is very competent. 
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The Quinns have known struggles 
and hot hearts through lean years. 
Sometimes John’s salary was so 
little only a miracle made it stretch. 
Sometimes even then it didn’t 
stretch, especially when sickness 
came in large doses bedding many 
of them at the same time. Any 
mother knows the list of illnesses 
that run in a house where there are 
little children; can appreciate too 
what Kitty means when she says she 
feels like an escalator the times the 
gremlins attack in a wholesale man- 
ner. Upstairs. Downstairs. 

Materially, the first five years 
were none too bright but spiritually, 
they were grand. Kitty is very em- 
phatic about that. Daylight seemed 
to be breaking for them when the 
war came. Savings and car went. 
At the moment things are looking 
quite bright again. The present 
dream is to build a house. No more 
being threatened with eviction from 
a rented house sold five weeks after 
they move in. As yet there is noth- 
ing left of the income, but their 
hopes are high now that a grave 
question has been settled. For a 
time they feared they would not get 
the ground purchased not to men- 
tion the building of the house. There 
was a possibility they would be for- 
ever paying property damage. One 
impetuous Quinn hearing the house 
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building discussed decided a quick 
way to get a new house was to burn 
down the present one. He developed 
a mania for matches and proceeded 
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to put his theory into effect, his ma- 
terial for the bonfire, Catholic peri- 
odicals Kitty hadn’t read. After 
several tries he was persuaded to 
change his idea. The dire conse- 
quences of property damage was ex- 
plained. It would have to be paid. 

House building, however, is only 
one of the discussions staged at the 
Quinns. There are others, both 
major and minor: about one puffed 
up because of his accomplishments. 
One of the other Quinns soon takes 
that one down a peg or two; about 
one feeling it a great misfortune 
not to have been the first Quinn. 
Looking like angels and acting in 
reverse. One determined little doll, 
whose fate will be sealed next Sep- 
tember when the good Sisters of St. 
Joseph take her under their wing. 
She will toe the mark, some of the 
school Quinns prophesy. The one 
who is a peanut trying to sway sym- 
pathy in his direction by looking 
pathetic, like he’s mistreated. 

But hear the current discussion. 
Is Leogard a Catholic or isn’t he? 
Leonard is the earnest first-grader 
under instructions for First Com- 
munion. He contended he has been 
baptized, therefore, he is a Catholic. 
Another contended that to be wholly 
Catholic you must have received 
Holy Communion. Leonard wor- 
ried for awhile, then he ended the 
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discussion by announcing, “Well, I’m 
half Catholic any way. In a little 
while I’ll be a whole one.” 

At the Quinns, Catholic magazines 
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are very much in evidence. The 
children are all avid readers and 
Kitty likes to keep an eye on what 
they read. Not all the stories they 
read though end happily ever after, 
especially when Kitty discovers the 
library books are overdue. 

Recently Kitty had “one of those 
days that other mothers often have” 
as she expressed it. Recognize it? 

“Dashed home from afternoon No- 
vena service. Discovered library 
books overdue. Sent one of the chil- 
dren scurrying with orders to run 
to the library and back in fifteen 
minutes flat. Started dinner. Got 
part of it on stove. Went to take 
down three yardsful of wash; neigh- 
bors’ yards but our clothes. Had 
some down when one of _ the 
youngsters tore up breathless. She 
smelled smoke. I tore into house. 
Thought fast. Crept cautiously up 
stairs. There was the fire man! A 
fire at the foot of the bed struggled 
for life and on the window sill one 
was being started, with organdy 
curtains not a hairsbreath away. 
Shook like a palsy patient. Asked 
no questions. Turned the flamie- 
maker into a flame-fighter but not 
before dishing out the punishment. 
Kept an eye on the fires and missed 
my mark occasionally by so doing 
but managed to administer an effec- 
tive spanking. His tears swelled the 
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water supply. 

“Downstairs again. Found Mike 
with a bloody nose gushing like a 
geyser. Checked the bleed, thankful 
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it wasn’t caused by a fist getting too 
familiar. Checked the meat. Put 
vegetables to cook. Took down re- 
mainder of clothes. Folded some. 
Sent them upstairs. Washed a few 
of the children. Fixed the salad. 
Set the table. 

“Dinner ready and librarian not 
returned. The fifteen minutes 
stretched into an hour. Directly he 
came. Unconcerned. But not for 
long. Turned out lights downstairs. 
Calculated neighbors could hear the 
yelling but couldn’t see who yelled. 
Children are sensitive. None of the 
neighbors could tease next day the 
certain Quinn that got chastised. 

“Just then Father arrived for din- 
ner. Nobody developed indigestion. 
The evening settled into another 
quiet interlude, and I relaxed.” 

Kitty says people are surprised 
upon learning they were not 
‘checked’ for the account of their 
lives recently published. Naturally 
they weren’t. It wasn’t a question 
with Kitty what some people will do 
for money. Admitting the piercing 
eye of the public into her private 
life wasn’t easy. But her motive 
made it easier. She consented for 
the sole desire that it would be a 
tribute to large families, encourage 
them. 

She believes that every mother 
after carrying one baby close to her 
heart honestly desires more and 
more children but they become 
swayed by selfish, materially minded 
so called friends and deny this ex- 
pression. The result, they live a life 
of torment and worry. 


Material ends, she says, are of 
small importance. Money helps but 
many times it also doesn’t mean a 
thing. Babies do. Kitty loves 
them; adores them. Any kind. Ke- 
vin, of course is her honey, Mam- 
ma’s pet and gets more loving than 
if he was an only child. After all, 
he has ten others to love him. 
Babies between the ages of two and 
three Kitty thinks are the most fas- 
cinating. To watch one in action 
is to desire a few more like it. She 
doesn’t want to know which baby 
will be her last. She is sure she 
would spoil it completely. 

She is hopeful that at least one of 
her boys and one of her girls will be 
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One evening at six o'clock, the complete Quinn family 
was consecrated to the Sacred Heart. One of the 
parish priests came to the house for the ceremony. 
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blest with a call to the religious 
life. As yet there are no indica- 
tions. The children all listen to 
Monsignor Sheen, and when they get 
angry they dislike everyone but God 
and the angels, but Kitty doubts 
that these constitute any inclination 
along the line of a vocation. She 
also feels a little tug of fear for one. 
In assembly during the children’s 
March Mission the priest asked, 
“Who would commit a mortal sin for 
a million dollars?” Up went the 
hand of Kitty’s first-grader. He 
waved it freely in the air. Honest 
and bravely courageous to the point 
of his sisters’ and brothers’ embar- 
rassment! ’Tis better Kitty figures 
when they are open about things. 
You can see the lay of the land and 
steer the course straight. 


A few days ago all the Quinns 
attended a lovely Church service 
during which all pre-school children 
were dedicated to Christ Our King 
and His Blessed Mother. Daily the 
Quinns say their family rosary. 
Likewise, one evening at six ’clock, 
the complete Quinn family was con- 
secrated to the Sacred Heart. One 
of the parish priests came to the 
house for the ceremony. These are 
blessings for which Kitty voices deep 
appreciation. 


She is a Sodalist and is grieved 
when she is unable to attend Holy 
Communion in a body with the other 
Sodalists. She makes Novenas, 
though the occasion is rare when 
she completes one at church. More 
often they are prayed at home. She 
opines that St. Jude, St. Joseph, and 
St. Francis Xavier are a trifle weary 
of her beseechings, having made a 
continuous Novena to all three for 
the past nine months. Wonderful 
results too. 

The Novena of Grace she did man- 
age to make at church in the after- 
noons, either taking the children 
with her, or with the aid of neigh- 
bors, leaving some of them at home. 
With the help of neighbors she made 
the Mission too. She prayed the 
children wouldn’t get sick at least 
until the Mission was ended. She 
wrote, “The Mission was just what 
I needed. I try always to abide by 

(Continued on page 310) 
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TRE MAYOR’S SON 


CHOOL was over in the little 
Spanish town of Montilla on a 
sunny day in the year 1566. As 
the doors of the Jesuit college 
opened, a crowd of eager stu- 
dents poured down the steps and 
into the spacious grounds. 

“Anybody want to go fishing?” 
cried one boy, tossing a battered 
textbook into the air and catch- 
ing it with one hand. 

A companion stared in mock dismay. “Fishing? 
After sitting down all day? Don’t be silly, Peter. 
Let’s have a ball game.” 

At once the would-be angler began to argue his 
case. Fishing was a restful pastime after six hours 
in a classroom. There was a little boat he knew, 
moored in a secret place down the river. It could 
hold five boys, maybe six. As for tackle and bait.... 

“No, no!” cried the others. “We want action!” 
And as someone threw a ball high over a tree, there 
was a mad scramble to catch it. Shouting and 





laughing rang from all sides, and soon even Peter 
had forgotten his previous interest in fishing. 
“Ball game!” he called, as a fellow-student came 
slowly down the front steps of the college. “Hurry 
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up, Francis Solano. We’re going over to the far 
field.” 

A smile lit up the newcomer’s face, but he shook 
his head. “Thank you, Peter, not today. I have to 
look after some very important business.” 

Peter shrugged his shoulders and trotted off to 
join his companions, who had almost reached the 
main gate. Soon the carefree group had disap- 
peared, and comparative quiet descended upon the 
deserted school grounds. 

For a moment the newcomer stood looking after 
his friends, fis dark eyes thoughtful. He had told 
the truth about his important business. Today, 
this very afternoon, he was going to tell his parents 
of the decision he had reached after weeks of 
prayerful thought: that God was calling him to 
be a priest. 

“A Franciscan priest,” he told himself happily, 
“and here in the friary in Montilla.” 

As he made his way toward the gate, the boy’s 
mind was busy with the wonderful thought. Then 
another consideration presented itself, and some of 
the eagerness faded from his face. For instance, 
what would his father say when he learned the 
news? Matthew Sanchez Solano was mayor of 
Montilla, a good Christian man, one whose home 
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was always open to the sick and needy—and yet 
it was very possible that he might be disappointed 
because his son had no wish to pursue a worldly 
. career. After all, Francis had done well with his 
school work. He had the making of a good lawyer, 
possibly even of a doctor or a professor. 

“Oh, but he must understand!” thought the boy. 
“I’m just not called to have a career in the world. 
God wants me for His own service.” 


Concern for his father’s opinion gave way, how- 
ever, as Francis realized that at least his mother 
would be pleased about his vocation. For years 
she had been devoted to the Franciscan Order. 
Before his birth she had recommended him to the 
care and protection of the Poor Man of Assisi. 
Indeed, the very fact that he now bore the name 
of Francis was due to his mother’s love of the saint. 


“She’ll help me,” the boy told himself. “She’ll 
make Father understand. I know it!” 


Absorbed in his thoughts, the young student 
walked slowly homeward, scarcely noticing the 
fresh beauty of the country landscape. God willing, 
in a few weeks’ time he would ask for the Fran- 
ciscan habit. He was seventeen years old, in good 
health, and since childhood he had longed to be 
a priest—facts which spoke well for his being 
accepted as a novice. Of course it was true that 
he had also thought of entering the Society of 
Jesus. His teachers at school were Jesuits, and 
many of them were his close friends. One or two 
had even suggested that he teach a while at the 
college, then enter the Society. But in the end 
the thought had always persisted that he was not 
meant to serve God as a Jesuit teacher. He was 
meant to work out his salvation as a Franciscan 
friar. 


There were two. reasons for this. First, the 
poverty of the Franciscan Order appealed to him 
especially. How fine it wa8S to have nothing of 
one’s own, to rely upon God’s Providence for the 
very necessities of life! Then again there was the 
possibility of going to Africa as a missionary. For 
a long time now the Franciscans had been connect- 
ed with this work. Almost every year a little group 
of friars left home and family to labor among 
the bloodthirsty Moors. 


“That’s what I’d like best,” Francis told himself 
as he walked along, “to be a missionary priest in 
Africa.” Then he smiled at his own words. What 
was he saying? If he became a Franciscan, no 
one would be concerned with what he liked. The 
superiors would give him the work they thought 
he was fitted to do. That was all he had to remem- 
ber. And after all, wasn’t that the best way of 
fulfilling God’s Will? 
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As he was considering this, the clamor of voices 
raised in anger suddenly struck his ears from a 
field close by. 

“Oh! So I’m a coward, am I?” There was a 
curse, followed by a groan. 

The boy stopped short and looked quickly in the 
direction from which the sounds had come. There 
he saw two men, armed with swords, about to 
rush at each other. One of them was staggering, 
while blood streamed down his cheek. Instantly 
Francis broke into a run. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! In God’s Name, stop!” 

As he bounded over a low stone wall and into 
the field, the wounded man, startled, let his sword 
slip from his grasp. 

“Curse you, boy!” he gasped hoarsely. 

His opponent mocked him, “Coward! The boy 
came just in time!” 

Rage gave the wounded man a renewal of 
strength, but as he lunged to retrieve his sword, 
Francis put his foot on it. 

“Gentlemen,” he said calmly, “fighting is all right 
if there’s good reason for it, but duelling is nothing 
but murder. What can either of you hope to gain, 
whichever wins?” 

The two enemies glared in astonishment. Then 
the younger found his voice. 

“Be off with you, boy!” he cried, choking with 
anger. “This is no concern of yours!” 

“But I think it is, sir.” There was flicker of 
laughter in his eyes. 

“Why, you, you—who the deuce are you?” 

Francis smiled broadly. “I am Francis Solano, 
and my father is the mayor of Montilla.” 

For a long moment the would-be combatants 
stared at the mayor’s son, puzzled by the effect 
which the understanding smile of this mere boy 
was having upon them. He was unusual. Although 
his clothes were of fine material and he spoke as 
the educated son of a good family, there was 
nothing soft or weak about him. Unquestionably 
he was quite fearless. 

Suddenly the younger man rattled his sword 
impatiently. “Well, do we fight or don’t we? It’s 
getting late.” 

Francis hesitated. The older man had a deep 
gash on his head which was bleeding badly. There 
was no doubt that in a little while, unless some- 
thing was done, he would die from loss of blood. 

“I think this friend of ours needs help,” Francis 
said quickly. “He should go to bed at once.” 

At these words the wounded man uttered a harsh 
laugh. “What are you saying, boy? Bed! I’m a 
stranger in these parts and well-nigh penniless.” 

“You mean you haven’t a place to stay tonight?” 
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“That’s right. But what does it matter? I’m 
sick of the company of men... of wretches like this 
one here...and if you’d only give me back my 
sword. ...” 

“And you?” asked Francis, pretending not to 
understand and turning quickly to the younger 
man, “you’re a stranger, too?” 

“IT am. But I could have been at the inn long 
ago if this blackguard hadn’t insulted my honor. 
Why, he told me right to my face... .” 

Francis interrupted with a laugh and clapped 
a hand on the speaker’s shoulder. “‘Let’s talk about 
all this after a good meal at my father’s house.” 

“There was a moment’s silence. Then the younger 
man spoke: 

“But you said your father was the mayor!” 

“That’s right.” 

“Who can go to a mayor’s house looking like us?” 

Francis laughed again as he bent to pick up the 
older man’s sword. “I have a mother, sirs, who 
will find great pleasure in looking after all your 
needs before my father comes. Now, shall we go?” 

So it was that the boy and his two companions 
presently started down the highway leading toward 
Montilla. A white handkerchief, pressed into ser- 
vice as a bandage, had stopped the flow of blood 





Francis had begun to play a melody. 


from the older man’s wound, and he was able to 
stumble forward weakly under Francis’ direction. 
The little group had gone only a short distance, 
however, when the sound of a violin fell upon 
their ears—a gay little melody that told of happy 
hearts and dancing feet. 

Francis looked up eagerly. “That’s John the 
fiddler coming from the fair, friends. Keep your 
eyes on that bend in the road ahead and I promise 
you a wonderful sight.” 

Even as he spoke, the lilting strains grew louder 
and an elderly vagabond came into view—in tat- 
tered green suit and scarlet cloak, his rumpled 
white hair tumbling to his shoulders. There was 
an air of such happy abandon about the fiddler 
that it set Francis’ eyes dancing with affectionate 
merriment. 

“He’ll pass us by if we’re not careful, friends, 
for his heart is in his song.” Then, as the new- 
comer drew apace: “Oh, John! Haven’t you a word 
for us?” 

At once the gay music stopped. “Why, Master 
Francis Solano! What makes you so late from 
school ?” 

“Unexpected business, John. I met two friends 
a while ago, and now I’m taking them home to 
dinner. Wouldn’t you like to join us?” 

The old man drew near and peered curiously at 
the two strangers. His eyes narrowed as he noted 
the swords, the white bandage with its ominous 
red stain, the suspicious scowls that still lingered 
on both faces. But he smiled and nodded vigorously. 

“A good dinner should never be despised, Master 
Francis. Or new friends. As I’ve said before, I 
believe friendship is a foretaste of heaven, so God 
bless you for this new chance to enjoy it.” 

“And you'll play something as we walk?” 

“Why not? The time will pass more quickly 
then.” 

But even as he lifted his violin to his shoulder, 
the old man had an idea. “It’s been a long time 
since you played for me, Master Francis. Suppose 
I help this poor soul with the wound in his head 
and you make the music?” 

Francis smiled. “All right,” he said. “Just take 
his arm, John, and I’ll try my luck.” 

The two enemies exchanged furtive glances as 
the old fiddler stepped between them. How was 
it that they had fallen into such unusual company? 
That the anger which had burned to fiercely within 
them a short while ago was beginning to subside? 
But soon came an even greater surprise, for Fran- 
cis, now a short distance ahead of the little group, 
had begun to play a melody such as the strangers 
had never known before. It was a plaintive song, 
yet one could smile for joy at hearing it. 
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Puzzled, the wounded man looked at the old 
fiddler. ‘What tune is this?” he asked. “And how 
does a mere boy play so well?” 


The latter smiled. “The song, sir, is a hymn to 
Our Lady. As for the skill of the player... .” 


“Skili? But it’s more than that!” broke in the 
younger man. “Why, I’ll wager the lad has for- 
gotten all about us, now that he holds a fiddle in 
his hands!” 

Three pairs of eyes looked down the road to 
where Francis walked alone. The rays of the 
setting sun were full upon him as he played and 


sang, and suddenly tears started in the eyes of 
the old fiddler. 

“T taught the lad to play,” he whispered. 

“You?” 

“Yes, through God’s mercy. And don’t worry 
that the boy has forgotten you, sirs. This song he 
sings to Our Lady is offered in both your names.” 

The recent enemies looked at each other in as- 
tonishment. “What?” 

“That’s right, sirs. Master Francis knows many 
songs, but his favorite is this one—to the Queen 
of Peace.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Every possibility seems to have been 
proposed in its day. Yet after 1900 
years there stands the original mon- 
archical hierarchy as instituted by 
Christ, rocked and swayed by the 
storms of time, but never yielding 
place to any other form. Limbs 
have fallen from the parent trunk, 
some to wither and die immediately, 
others to take root only for a while, 
but the trunk grows, and thrives, 


(Continued from page 293) 


forth His twelve Apostles. The 
3000 converts of the first Pentecost 
have increased to 330 millions; the 
twelve Apostles have increased to 
more than 1500 Bishops. There is 
one supreme Pope, the successor of 
St. Peter by Divine right, vested 
immediately by God with the Pri- 
macy, not only of honor, but also of 
jurisdiction over the whole Church. 
Under him there are at Rome twelve 


lius. Each diocese is in turn con- 
stituted as an hierarchical unit of 
the Church. The Bishop has the 
diocesan Synod periodically, and ha- 
bitually the Vicar General, the di- 
ocesan consultors and the various 
members of the diocesan court. His 
authority extends to each one of the 
faithful in his territory through 
Vicars Forane, Parish Priests, As- 
sistant Pastors, Rectors and Chap- 





and bears fruit. Congregations of Cardinals and ec- lains. Such an organization has 
clesiastics. The whole Church is made the Church a potent factor in ¢c 
THE CHURCH TODAY divided into 14 Patriarchates, 366 shaping the destinies of governments n 
Archdioceses, 958 Dioceses, $23 Vi- and nations no less than of indi- c 
In our twentieth century the cariates Apostolic, and 128 Prefec- viduals. It is a source of legitimate r 
Church carries on her work of sav- tures Apostolic, besides 780 titular pride and of intense interest to her s 
ing souls exactly as Christ, her Archdioceses and titular dioceses, children, and of admiration to those a 
Founder, indicated when He sent and 54 Abbeys and prelatures nul- who view her from without. ] 
t 
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KITTY WRITES TO ME ( 
(Continued from page 306) 


the Church rules but the Mission 
cleaned away the cobwebs.” 


John too, was Mission minded. It 
meant he would have to quit work 
an hour earlier each day but he 
planned to do just that. 


Now that Spring cleaning is 
finished at the Quinns, Kitty sighs 
with relief. There is only the little 
matter of lining up the other chores. 
A nice sized wash. Two bushels of 
ironing which has to be finished this 
week end or it will run into next 
week’s work. The kid’s heads to be 
dunked—and tomorrow a_ holiday! 
Holidays, holydays, it invariably 
rains. Living room slip covers to be 
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made. Kitty can’t decide which 
looks the worst, the hilly furniture 
or the holey slip covers. And, the 
nightmare—the search of shops for 
a pair of stockings. The three pairs 
she got for Christmas that she 
thought would last until Santa called 
again all sprung leaks at practically 
the same time. 

With ironing hours marked off 
four one day, four and a half the 
next, two and a half the next, and if 
tomorrow is clear, it is wash day 
again, life for Kitty scems just one 
batch of clothes after another. But 
she isn’t complaining. She 
“There is great satisfacti 
the children shining clean at least 
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for a few minutes when they have 
finished dressing.” She finds satis- 
faction also in being her own boss, 
although she admits she often won- 
ders what she did with her time be- 
fore she was married. 

There is a beautiful ending to 
one of her letters. “Large families 
seem to be a thing of the past, but 
when we watch our children tucked 
in bed angelicly sleeping, we feel all 
the work and worry are worth 
while—that the Blessed Mother 
could stop in here any time and feel 
at home. God has been good to us. 
I pray for strength to do my share.” 

Do you agree with me that the 

luinns are magnetic people? 
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ATHER Benito Feijéo, a Bene- 
F dictine monk of Oviedo in the 

first half of the eighteenth 
century, planted the seed of Spain’s 
modern civilization and endowed his 
country with a new intellectual 
realm. During this half century 
Spain was economically miserable 
and, under the rule of despots, po- 
litically weak. Culturally, the na- 
tion was struggling between a de- 
eadent popular art and the pseudo- 
Classicism which came from France. 
The literary controversy, fortunate- 
ly, engendered not only criticism in 
art but also an ever widening spirit 
of analysis carried into other fields. 
It was a time of general awakening 
for Spain. 

From the University of Oviedo, 
Father Feij6o dealt out two-handed 
blows not only against pseudo-Clas- 
sicism, but against all that was 
false, against superstitions and idol- 
atries of all kinds. And thus in a 
critical era he helped greatly to 
purify Spanish culture. 

By birth a Galician, Benito at the 
age of fourteen received the habit of 
Saint Benedict in the Monastery of 
San Julian de Samos. After a 
course of studies at famed Sala- 
manca, the young monk taught in 
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his monastery until 1709, the year he 
took up his long stay at the Uni- 
versity of Oviedo, where he earned 
his doctorate in theology. In a com- 
petitive examination for a profes- 
sorship there, at thirty-three, he won 
the Chair of Thomistic Theology 
which he held for over forty years. 
He was an indefatigable worker who 
spent his long life—when he was not 
in the lecture hall—reading and 
writing in his monastery cell. 





Father Feij6éo wrote for his fellow 
countrymen for the purpose of seri- 
ously stimulating them to the at- 
tainment of truth and the betterment 
of society. His works comprise a 
good-sized library; the 1777 Madrid 
edition alone has sixteen volumes. 
His eight volumes of El teatro 
critico universal (1726-1739) treat 
of questions in mathematics, medi- 
cine, philosophy, law, political econo- 
my, popular superstitions and, of 
course, literature and philology. 

Unlike many other great teachers 
of his time, especially those outside 
of Spain, Benito Feijéo did not set 
himself up as an authority for a new 
code in a reestablishment of Spanish 
culture. In morals and dogma, for 
example, he was ever punctilious in 
drawing attention to the explicit 
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S.C. 


teachings of the Church as laid 
down in the Ecumenical Councils. 
“The Church knows what is befitting 
the glory of God’”!, was always his 
final answer to any dispute about 
dogma. One of Feijéo’s correspon- 
dents, who had been reading the 
works of Saint Francis de Paula, 
took issue with the Church’s stand 
on the question of Savonarola. To 
this correspondent, he replied: “I 
am not interested in whether those 
writings came from a saint or not. 
For my purpose it is enough that 
they were condemned by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index.’? In 
matters outside religion, likewise 
Father Feij6o made use of only the 
most accepted authorities. 

Shortly after the final volume of 
El teatro critico universal was pub- 
lished, Dom Benito began another 
series of discussions embodied in 
letters which he wrote to those 
readers of El teatro who had taken 
issue with some of the statements 
he had made in this eight-volume 
work. Many of these letters writ- 
ten to such correspondents between 
1742 and 1760 were published in five 





1 Feij6o, Cartas eruditas, tomo I, 
carta 43. 
2 Jbid., tomo III, carta 12. 
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volumes, in Madrid, under the title 
of Cartas eruditas y curiosas. 

In the Cartas there is instruction 
on a wide variety of topics, many 
of them treated lightly, but others 
incisively discussed. Feijéo always 
insisted that all historical informa- 
tion be completely investigated. 
Thus, he recognizes his contempo- 
rary, Father Enrique Flérez, an 
Augustinian, as a real historian, 
since the latter provided reliable 
sources for all the material in the 


Feij6o’s own admission is that 
Spain always had, and always will 
have, learned men, discreet, keen and 
eloquent. But Spaniards, he says, 
do not appreciate intellectual 
wealth; they regard with indiffer- 
ence—some even with _ill-will—a 
great part of the literary glory of 
their nation. And what is much 
more reprehensible, he adds in an- 
other letter concerning the dis- 
coveries of William Harvey, “is this 
negligence of Spaniards with re- 





He was an indefatigable worker who spent his long 
life—when he was not in the lecture hall—reading 
and writing in his monastery cell. 


twenty-nine volumes of his colossal 
history of the Church in Spain.’ 

After the death of Father Feijéo, 
Edward Clarke in his Lettres es- 
crites @ Madrid (1770) wrote: “In 
Spain, the Benedictine Benito Fei- 
joo prepared the roads of knowledge 
and of scientific independence, and 
did more to teach Spaniards how to 
think than did all his predecessors 
in that nation.’ 


3 Tbid., tomo III, carta 32. 

4 Quoted by Juan Sempere y Gua- 
rinos. Ensayo de una biblioteca es- 
panola de los mejores escritores del 
reynado de Carlos ill, t.III, p. 23. 
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spect to useful inventions.” He is 
horrified at discovering the very 
wide chasm separating Spain from 
the rest of Europe. Science, he sees, 
has been so completely excluded 
from Spain that even the scientific 
attitude in published treatises is 
often wanting. While Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega, Calderén and Que- 
vado, reveled in the world of im- 
agination, the solemn world of 
reality has been closed against re- 
search as if his country were not a 
part of civilized Europe. 


For the English thinkers Feijéo 
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has a special predilection; for, in 
England there were men in the na- 
tural sciences far surpassing the 
scientists of other nations. Further- 
more, he is assured through his 
reading in the French contempo- 
raries, that in England the nobles 
of every class cultivate letters much 
more than do the educated people of 
any other country. However, Fa- 
ther Feijéo did not fall into the 
snare of the “excessively intrepid” 
subtleties of Thomas Hobbes and of 
John Locke’, so well trained was he 
in metaphysics. 

Feij6o’s philosophy of education 
even today we would regard as very 
modern. He believes that pupils 
should be taught and treated as in- 
dividuals, but only after having ex- 
amined their inclinations, tempera- 
ments and potential talents.6 And 
he claims to have found this idea in 
the works of the sixteenth century 
physician, Juan Huarte de Sant 
Juan! 

Father Feijéo confesses that he 
never had much time to bother with 
his rhetoric, since he was always so 
busy in research. When expression 
is sincere, he advises writers, then 
one’s rhetoric is sufficient; for abso- 
lute sincerity in words, he reminds 
them, are words of force in daily 
life. He believes that any one lan- 
guage is not in itself sufficient to 
provide at all times a speech ade- 
quately direct; therefore, other lan- 
guages must needs come to one’s 
aid.7 No wonder that the eminent 
historian, Doctor Julio Cejador, 
speaks of Feijéo as a revolutionary 
in language;* and another authori- 
ty, Menéndez y Pelayo, asserts that 
Feij6o would go so far as to impugn 
the Spanish dictionary.® 

As a matter of fact, in rhetoric he 
was certainly more of an extremest 
in theory than in practice. Valbuena 
Prat says that Feijéo had the gift of 


5 Feijéo, op. cit., note attached to 
carta 13 in tomo IV. 

6 Jbid., notes following carta 28 in 
tomo III. 

7 Ibid., tomo I, carta 33. 

8 Julio Cejador y Frauca, Historia 
de la lengua y literatura castellana, 
tomo VI, p. 49. 

® Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Historia de las ideas estéticas en Es- 
pana, tomo V, p. 158. 
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making elegant the most technical 
matter. Perhaps Father Feijéo did 
do something to improve Spanish 
prose. And so great a critic of 
Spanish prose as Valbuena Prat 
calls him the first true essayist in 
Spanish literature.?° 

For over forty years Benito Fei- 
j6o pried into the life and the his- 
tory of his people and pointed out 
weaknesses. He was listened to. 
For him, José Martinez Ruiz (better 
known by his pen-name, Azorin) 
uses a beautiful Spanish noun, ‘com- 
prensor’?, which in English loses 
its full connotation by a mere trans- 
lation of ‘one who understands and 
attains his object.’ Somehow we 
think of a ‘comprensor’ as one who 
is blessed in his attainments. Feijéo 
was widely read. A half million 
volumes of his works were printed 
in Spain during his life time. Be- 
fore his death translations of his 
works were in French, German and 
Italian. Pope Benedict XIV _ said 
that he enjoyed reading the books of 
Father Feijéo. 

From the members of his own 
order, from ecclesiastics of all ranks 
and from the Pope, Father Feijéo 
received high honors for his zeal. 
His order elected him to its highest 
office, master-general, after he had 
successfully served San _ Vicente 
Monastery as abbot. Twice in his 
letters to the bishops of Spain, the 
Holy Father, Benedict XIV, praised 
the writings of Father Feijéo. 

From the peasants and from the 
King honor came to Benito Feijéo. 
It is said that scarcely anyone 


10 Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia 
de la literatura espanola, p. 505. 
11 Azorin, Paginas escogidas, p. 
282. 


visited the city of Oviedo without 
making a call to San Vicente to see 
Father Feij6o. To many this great 
Benedictine was just a kind, gentle 
priest. To his fellow monks he was 
an exact religious, ever careful not 
to deviate from the Holy Rule. 


still adorns the entrance to the Na- 
tional Library in Madrid. And far 
away from Madrid, in the small Gal- 
lician town of Orense, or in some 
city plaza outside of Gallicia, will 
be found a statue of the cowled 
Benedictine, the modest, unassuming 
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Pope Benedict XIV said that he enjoyed reading the 


books of Father Feijoo. 


King Fernando VI conferred on him 
the title of counsellor of the king- 
dom. 

The Spanish people erected a 
beautiful statue of him which today 


Long Awaited Revenge 


Father Feijéo. He died at eighty- 
seven at Oviedo. His remains were 
buried below the sanctuary of his 
monastery church, the ancient San 
Vicente. 


A young school teacher was recently stopped in Detroit for driving through a red light. She 
received a ticket calling for her appearance in Traffic Court the following Monday. She went 
at once to the Judge, told him that she had to be in her class room on Monday, and asked for the 
immediate disposal of her case. 


“So,” said the Judge, “you are a school teacher. 
a long-standing ambition for me. 


court.” 


That’s fine. 


through a stop sign’ five hundred times.” 
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Madam, your presence here fills 
For years I have yearned to have a school teacher in this 
Now, he thundered, “you sit right down at that table over there and write: 


‘I went 
The St. Vincent Oblate 
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YOUR GUARDIAN ANGEL ASKS 


HOW DID YOU LIVE THIS DAY, ACNES? 


EING the mother-in-law in a 


home, Agnes, is a _ position 

that calls for rare tact and 
common _serise. You can make 
mother, father and children miser- 
able and unhappy, or you can add 
immeasurably to the peace and con- 
tentment of the household. 

Since you are not keen about dogs, 
you can never hope to see eye to eye, 
on that subject, with your daughter- 
in-law, who is so very fond of them. 
You do well, then, not to let her see 
how much it disturbs you to have 
the baby put his face against Toby’s 
coat. After all, it is Linda’s baby 
and Linda’s dog. You would make 
trouble by protesting to your son, 
as you were tempted to do, today, 
since Tom apparently sees no objec- 
tion to the baby’s fondling the 
animal. 

You were a little edgy with him, 
too, Agnes, when he joked you about 
your interest in some of the daytime 
radio serials. You know that one 
of the ways a man shows his affec- 
tion is by teasing, so hang onto your 
sense of humor and don’t take his 
nonsense seriously. 
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Another trivial thing that might 
cause hurt feelings is your manner 
of answering the telephone. Saying, 
“Moore’s residence” seems a bit pre- 
tentious to you, for so modest an 
establishment; but it is a matter of 
small importance and it appears a 
criticism of Linda’s taste, on your 
part, when you neglect to follow her 
wishes in the matter. 

This evening, though, when young 
Teddy howled, because he was not 
allowed to have candy just before 
dinner, you showed yourself a true 
diplomat. Tom thought that he 
should be spanked, but Linda, know- 
ing that the child was overtired and 
miserable with a cold, objected. See- 
ing the parents glaring at one an- 
other, you avoided taking sides in 
what might have become a heated 
argument, took the lad by the hand 
and led him from the room. 

With the cause of contention re- 
moved, Linda and Tom soon reached 
an agreement. You explained to 
the child how badly he was behav- 
ing, washed his face and brought 
him to the table, quiet and eager for 
his dinner. 
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You were a bit bored at that 
benefit party this afternoon, which 
is easy to understand, but it wasn’t 
really kind to let your daughter-in- 
law know how you felt. When you 
first came here, Linda’s friends, 
sympathizing with your bereave- 
ment, tried to make you one of them. 
Their interests were not what yours 
had been, but you appreciated their 
kindness, and meeting new friends 
as you did, tried to adjust yourself 
to their ways. That did well enough, 
at first, and their gay chatter spared 
you many a lonely hour. 

Now, however, the adjustment is 
becoming a good deal of an effort. 
The absorbing interests of these 
younger women are problems that 
you worked out, many years ago. 
You would find more lasting pleas- 
ure, in a group of your own genera- 
tion. 

Another thing, when you first 
came here, you were so determined 
not to interfere with Linda’s house 
keeping, that you have never done 
anything about getting the meals 
except to prepare the vegetables, set 

(Continued on page 318) 
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YOUR GUARDIAN ANGEL ASKS 


HOW DID YOU LIVE THIS DAY, DAVID? 


A LAD, in high school, has his 


problems too, doesn’t he, 

David? People have such a 
way of misunderstanding what you 
do. Take that basketball game, 
this afternoon. It was hard luck 
that the player you tripped, in the 
last quarter, should happen to be 
that Krauss, who had hit you in the 
eye, with his elbow, earlier in the 
game; but since you were so ugly, 
when he hurt you, it was only na- 
tural that both players and specta- 
tors should think that you had 
tripped him, on purpose, and should 
blame you for being unsportsman- 
like. If you had thought quickly 
enough to go over and express your 
sympathy, while he was being 
patched up, it would have helped 
matters; but you resented the posi- 
tion the accident had placed you in, 
and once more your temper betrayed 
you into bad behavior. 

However, one need not accept the 
results of misfortune, without 
making an effort to correct them, 
David. It would be a fine, manly 
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thing to write that lad a note and 
explain that the tripping was acci- 
dental and that you are sorry he 
was hurt. Not only would it make 
you and young Krauss feel better, 
but it would improve the relations 
between the two teams, as well. 

Why do apologies come so hard 
for you, Dave? That glass of milk 
that you knocked over, at the table 
—if you had quickly said, “Oh, 
Mother, I’m sorry,” your mother 
would have excused the accident and 
that would have ended the matter. 
You, however, were furious at your 
clumsiness and so adopted a sulky 
manner which gave the impression 
that you were indifferent and 
brought on a scolding that could 
have been avoided by those two little 
words: “I’m sorry.” 

That was a real temptation, this 
afternoon, to slip out of the labora- 
tory, after you had cracked that 
glass retort, without saying any- 
thing about it, since no one would 
have known that you had done it. 
When you realized, though, that 
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some one else might be blamed, you 
went, like a man, and reported it. 
Every one of those that you lick, 
David, makes the next one easier. 

You were really diplomatic, in the 
way you persuaded those boys to 
help carry the newly delivered school 
supplies to the store room, for old 
Pete, the janitor. Two trips for you 
five lads saved ten for the old man, 
and left the boys feeling pleased 
with themselves, too. 

The nicest thing you did, all day, 
though, was to defend the Jewish 
lad, when that row started, over at 
the playground, this evening. Some 
one called him a dirty Jew. He 
seemed astonished and the gentile 
lads, really abashed, at the long list 
of distinguished Jews, that you could 
rattle off, so readily. They didn’t 
know how recently you had done all 
that research, for your essay on 
Tolerance, did they? 

Well, David, keep a_ watch 
on that temper and try to see how 
many times you can say, “I’m sor- 
ry,” tomorrow. Good night, Dave. 
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FTER speaking on the “Usefulness of Good 
Reading,” the Pope recently spoke on “The 
Dangers of Bad Reading.” His approach was 
through the subtleness of the effect of reading. 
One may be slowly poisoned and not be aware of 
his condition until it is too late. Bad reading may 
be in some respects worse than evil companions, 
for readers will permit some books to make sug- 
gestions and describe scenes they would not listen 
to or watch enacted in real life. Furthermore, the 
Pope intimates that we need never feel that we are 
too old or too sophisticated not to be influenced 
by what we read. Again the subtleness of the 
appeal is what makes it so dangerous. 

The Pope warns against having bad books in 
the home where incidentally our children may pick 
them up and read them. Those of us with homes 
and children know how curious children are to see 
or to read what Daddy reads, or what Mother looks 
at. Keeping them on a high shelf or behind locked 
doors is not always the solution, for that increases 
the curiosity of the children, and some day they 
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will find access to them and the harm will be done. 

It has been the privilege and the very great 
pleasure of the writer to teach college classes in 
children’s literature for the last ten years. During 
that time he has spoken repeatedly before pre- 
school clubs, parents’ meetings, even Rotary clubs, 
on the significance of books in the home. His own 
child and her playmates have served as a laboratory. 
It has been great fun to read again all the nursery 
classics, revel once more in Mother Goose, follow 
Angus and his exploits, and laugh at Wee Gillis 
and Ferdinand. A father doesn’t know what fun 
it can be to take these delights to children, until 
he turns loose the boy in him and travels around 
the world. 

Most of those who have written in the field say 
that we have no proof that books can shape char- 
acter. There are so many other environmental 
conditions which go to shape character that they 
hesitate to pick out any particular one, like reading 
for instance. While I have no proof, in the labora- 
tory style of proof, yet I believe tremendously in 
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the power of reading to shape one’s thoughts, then 
his behavior. I was quite happy two years ago 
when Justice Jacob Panken came out with his 
book, “The Child Speaks,” and spoke without any 
if’s or and’s about the power of books to shape 
behavior. He had seen it in his own work, and 
had kept records. Well, if good books do good, 
then by the same logic, bad books will do harm. 
The Pope knows whereof he speaks. 

When I read a book I want te feel better dating 
from that experience. I want to have a kinder 
feeling toward mankind. I want to believe in the 
kindness of those about me. I want to feel that 
life is not all black; I know it is mostly gray. I 
never come away from Sinclair Lewis’s books feel- 
ing other than depressed. I don’t like to feel that 
every institution is smeared with concealed crime, 
or that every woman has her price. I have read 
that Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage” is one of 
the great novels of modern times, but for me 
Philip, the hero, is nothing but a sex pervert. I 
hardly believe it is “the way of all flesh.” There 
are some authors who can touch pitch and not 
soil their hands. There are others who cannot. 
There are pack rats among writers as well as 
among politicians. 

Not long since I read Father Brennan’s “Angel 
City.” I note the subtitle says: “A Book for Chil- 
dren from Six to Sixty.” For 
some reason I had not noticed 
the subtitle until I had read 
the book. I enjoyed Father 
Gerald’s experiences with the 
children in Angel City, and I 
wondered why a child’s story 
should so appeal to me. Well, 
it is for all such as Robert 
Louis Stevenson would say 
who have not lost the boy in 
them. Father Gerald is not 
afraid to give his stories a 
pointed moral. We shouldn’t 
be afraid of the moral. It 
won’t bite us. 


It is unfortunate that the 
present interest in children’s 
books has been commercial- 
ized. One can read them by 
the dozen and never see the 
word God. Not that the ma- 
jority of the books are really 
bad. They just aren’t con- 
structive. They may, as Dr. 
Alice Dalgliesh says they 
should, “present right ideals 





The Pope warns against having bad 

books in the home where incidentally 

our children may pick them up and 
read them. 


in an attractive light.” Nevertheless, the “ideals” 
are too often apart from the life of the child so 
far that he never overtakes them. It is rather 
hard to improve upon the stories of the Bible. 
There is something about their very nature that 
will make children God-conscious. 

There are so many good books in the world, 
even for children, that it seems rather a lack of 
wisdom to waste one’s time reading the merely 
harmless ones. There is a certain cult, often mostly 
women, who think they must read the latest novel 
as soon as it is announced. One of the cult said 
to the Professor, “Professor, have you read Anita 
Loo’s latest novel?” “No, I haven’t,” the Professor 
admitted. “Why, Professor, it has been out six 
weeks!” Then it was the Professor’s turn. “Have 
you read Dante’s Divine Comedy?” asked the Pro- 
fessor, and when the lady admitted she had not, 
he countered with, “Why, it has been out six 
hundred years!” 

I am very much interested in the work of Mr. 
Tully and his BOOKS ON TRIAL. It seems to me 
he has the right idea. We are so fed up on best 
sellers, and the selections of this and that commit- 
tee, that it is rather wholesome to find books judged 
against a wider background wholly void of any 
advertiser’s puffs. Mr. Tully cares nothing for 
immediacy or popularity. He presents an array of 

modern books. 


The Pope’s concern over the 
dangers of bad reading is not 
amiss. Furthermore, many of 
our writers write with their 
eye on a screen version. So 
that if anyone misses reading 
the book, that one will have a 
very fine chance to see it in 
the movies. If the book is 
“bad” as a book, and if there 
are dangers connected with 
reading it, then certainly the 
movie of it will be even more 
harmful. There nothing is left 
to the imagination. 


Prof. P. A. Sorokin says 
that most of our sensate art 
“is primarily a museum of 
social and cultural pathology.” 
Our “heroes” of fiction and 
drama are criminal types, and 
the art of which they are a 
part operates “mainly on the 
level of the social sewers.” 
One can hardly rise mentally 
or spiritually on such a liter- 
ary diet. I do not believe one 
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can read it and not be influenced by it, and cer- 
tainly the young, or the less sophisticated, or the 
more susceptible reader will merely turn loose “a 
wave of filth’ which will engulf them, “while they 
themselves have opened the dikes of a poisoned 
ocean.” 


Every parent can help his children enjoy the 
“usefulness of reading,” and, likewise, protect them 
from the dangers of bad reading. First, he must 
set a good example. Books are such a part of 
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modern life that not to read them is to fail to 
understand modern life. Books there should be. 
The home where there are children should have 
books. They give a soul to the house. But those 
books should be selected with care. Let them all 
be constructive and good, at least harmless, then 
turn the children loose. But you will miss lots of 
the fun if you do not read along with the children, 
and whenever they will let you, read to them. Dads, 
ordinary dads, are pretty good judges of books for 
boys, and they won’t miss it often on girls’ books. 











HOW DID YOU LIVE THIS DAY, 
Agnes? (Continued from page 314) 
the table and other small tasks that 
any inexperienced girl could do; 
this, in spite of your reputation as 
a fine cook. You were waiting for 


Cross, 
Church group. 


quainted, in town, to set about you can go see the picture, with 
making friends your own age. In- that Mrs. Bacon, down the street, 
stead of going to Mothers’ Club who has been so friendly to you. 
meetings, with Linda, join the Red Since the baby is teething, and needs 
a Service 


organization, a extra care, this is an opportune time 
to make the change, without Linda’s 








Linda to suggest that you do some 
of the cooking, while she was doubt- 
less reluctant to ask your aid, in 
what she considers to be her job. 
Here, then, is a suggestion that may 
solve both of these problems. 

You are now well enough ac- 
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Then, the next time Linda asks 
you to go to the movies, with her 
friends, suggest that instead of 
taking the children to her sister’s, 
you will stay home with them, and 
also get dinner so that she need not 
hurry back. The following day, 
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realizing that you plan to gradually 
relieve her of too much of your 
company. 

At least when the baby is in your 
care, the dog will be where you feel 
that a dog belongs,—in the dog 
house. Good night, Agnes. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


In the early part of July we were 
happy to have with us, at least for 
a short time, Brothers Albert, Ger- 
ard and Andrew. Brother Albert 
spent about three weeeks at the 
Abbey before returning to the Alexi- 
an Brothers’ Hospital in Chicago, 
where he is taking a course in nurs- 
ing the sick, preparatory to taking 


over that duty here at home. Bro- 
thers Gerard and Andrew came 
from Marmion Military Academy 


in Aurora, Illinois, to join the 

Brother group in their outing at 

Camp Benedict. 
* * * 

Many friends of the Monastery 
and Seminary will be sorry to learn 
that the kindly hostess of the Won- 
derland Inn, Mrs. Karl Schnellen- 
berger, known to many as Aunt 
Rosie, died suddenly on July 12. Al- 
though death came quickly, she 
realized that she was breathing her 
last and died with the names of 
“Jesus, Mary, and Joseph” on her 
lips. We extend our sympathy to 
her husband, Mr. Karl Schnellen- 
berger. 

* * * 

Lately there has been much hustle 
and bustle around the Brothers’ 
Oratory. Under the direction of 
Father Gualbert, the Brother In- 
structor, a number of Brothers are 
busy at work redecorating the 
chapel. A unique new altar of 
sandstone has been erected and new 
choir stalls are in process of in- 
stallation. When all is completed, 
the Brothers will have a very beau- 
tiful sanctuary in which to chant the 
Divine Praises. 

* * * 

On July 23-24 the Abbey was host 
to the first Rural Life Institute for 
Priests of the Ecclesiastical Pro- 
vince of Indianapolis. About 85 
priests from Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Iowa attended 
the Institute, which was sponsored 
by the Most Reverend Joseph E. 
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Ritter, D.D., Archbishop of India- 
napolis. The two-day meeting was 
devoted to rural life problems, the 
increase of the Catholic population 
in rural areas, and rural youth. 
Among the speakers were the Very 
Rev. Msgr. Rudolph Schuler, of the 
St. Louis Rural Life Bureau; the 
Rev. Raymond Marchino, Co-ordina- 
tor of National Catholic Rural Life 
Institutes for Indiana; Miss Janet 
Kalven of The Grailville School of 
the Apostolate, Loveland, Ohio; the 
Rev. Matthias Shirber, O.S.B., of 
Collegeville, Minn.; Mr. Albert Bis- 
hea, Vanderburg County Agricultur- 
al Agent; the Rev. Patrick Quinlan, 
of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Des Moines, Iowa; the 
Rev. Aloysius Fischer, O.S.B., direc- 
tor of a strawberry cooperative at 
St. Anthony, Ind.; the Rev. Joseph 
Urbain, 
Catholic Rural Life Institutes for 
Ohio; the Rev. William Lautner, of 
Memorial High School, Evansville, 
Ind.; the Rev. Maurice DeJean and 
the Rev. Joseph Brown, active 
leaders of Rural Life groups in 
Perry and Spencer Counties, Ind. 
The address of welcome was given 
by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Ignatius Es- 
ser, O.S.B., and the closing address 
by His Excellency, Archbishop Rit- 
ter. All hailed the meeting as emi- 
nently successful. 


* * * 


The diamond jubilee of Profession 
of Father Anthony Michel, 0O.S.B., 
was observed at the Abbey on July 
25. Father, who can be classed 
among the mighty oaks of the mon- 
astery, was born at St. Henry, Ind. 
About a year after his conversion 
to the Catholic Faith in 1879, he 
entered the seminary at St. Mein- 
rad to prepare for the holy priest- 
hood. Professed as a Benedictine 
on July 25, 1886, he was ordained 
on May 23, 1891, and celebrated his 
First Mass at his home parish of 
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Co-ordinator of National- 


St. Henry. Most of his long priest- 
ly life has been spent in parish 
work. From 1893 to 1901 he served 
as pastor of St. Martin’s Church, 
Siberia, Indiana, which he also built. 
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Because of ill health he spent some 
time in Colorado following his pas- 
torate at Siberia. While in Colorado 
he was as active as any healthy 
man and enjoyed many interesting 
experiences of which he still likes to 
tell. In 1903 he was made pastor 


of Ireland—all Ireland—it being 
Ireland, Indiana. During his 36 
years as shepherd there he took an 
active interest in the problems of 
the rural people and did much to im- 
prove their condition. The beauti- 
ful church and school at Ireland 
also stand as a tribute to Father’s 
building ability. Since 1938 he has 
been in semi-retirement at the Ab- 
bey. Being a great lover of nature, 
he likes to work out of doors, and 
the banks of Lake Denning, our 
water reservoir, attest to the many 
hours of labor he has put into the 
beautification of that spot by his 
planting, pruning, and care for the 
young seedlings that now grow on 
what formerly was barren ground. 
To him his confreres extend sincere 
wishes for many more fruitful years 
of monastic life. 


* * * 


On July 27th the Abbey bulletin 
board carried a variety of news 
items. First of all we learned early 
in the morning of the death the pre- 
ceding evening of Mrs. Irvin Maud- 
lin, of Indianapolis, Ind., mother of 
our Father Stanislaus and Frater 
Xavier. Death came after a linger- 
ing illness of several years during 
the last few months of which Mrs. 
Maudlin was in the hospital in a 
dying condition. The end, so long 
expected, came at 11:30 P.M., July 
26, the feast of St. Ann. 


Death stretched its hand into the 
monastic family itself on the follow- 
ing day. At noon a sign on the 
bulletin board told us of the death 
of one of our Brother Candidates, 
Donald Wine, of Louisville, Ky. 
Brother Candidate Donald had left 
us on the preceding Sunday to go to 
Louisville for a nasal operation. 
While on the operating table at St. 
Anthony’s Hospital on Saturday 
morning, July 27, he suffered a 
heart attack, which proved fatal. 
In deference to the wishes of his 
parents the funeral and burial took 
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place in Louisville on July 30. We 
kindly recommend to the prayers of 
our readers the soul of Mrs. Maud- 
lin as well as that of Brother Can- 
didate Donald. 


s* * 


News of a much different sort 
reaching us on July 27 was the an- 


nouncement that our good Arch- 


bishop, His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, had been ap- 
pointed by the Holy See Archbishop 
of St. Louis, and that as his suc- 
cessor the Archdiocese of India- 
napolis was to have His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Paul C. Schulte, 
Bishop of Leavenworth. While we 
regret very much the loss of Arch- 
bishop Ritter as our metropolitan, 
we are not unmindful of the fact 
that for St. Meinrad Seminary it 
is a great mark of distinction to 
have one of its alumni as head of 
one of the most distinguished Sees 
in the United States. The new 
Archbishop of St. Louis can rest 
assured that all the monks of the 
Abbey, young and old, wish him 
God’s choicest blessings in his new 
field of labor. To the new Arch- 
bishop of Indianapolis, the Most 
Rev. Paul C. Schulte, St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey extends a hearty welcome and 
pledges its wholehearted cooperation 
in the building up of the reign of 
Christ in the Archdiocese. 
* * * 


On the evening of July 30th all 
the monks gathered in the College 
Assembly Hall for a festive program 
in honor of Father Abbot Ignatius 
on occasion of his name day on July 
31. Under the direction of Frater 
Theophane the Fraters had ar- 
ranged an elaborate program of 
“Songs Around the World.” In the 
universal language of music they 
brought us messages from Wales, 
England, Scotland, Russia, Lithu- 
ania, Italy, Germany, Finland, Nor- 
way, and our own United States. At 
the end of the program Father Ab- 
bot responded to the good wishes of 
the community expressed by Father 
Prior and praised the clerics for 
their splendid program. The feast 
of St. Ignatius itself was greatly 
enhanced by the investing before 
the Conventual Mass of three Frater 
Novices: Bernard Barnes of New 
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Albany, Ind.; Conrad Kratz, of 
Evansville, Ind.; and John Hard- 
ing, of New York City. 


* * £ 


July 31 saw the return home of 
another of our Army Chaplains, Fa- 
ther Maurice Patrick, O.S.B. De 
spite an ardent desire for overseas 
work Father spent all of his time 
in the Service in this country—at 
the air fields in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, March Field, California, Tono- 
pah, Nevada, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, Pratt, Kansas, and Clovis, 
New Mexico. As soon as he has had 
time to breathe in enough good fresh 
air in Southern Indiana to counter- 
act all the sand in his lungs from 
New Mexico he expects to go to 
Marmion Military Academy in Au- 
rora, Ill., where he was stationed 
prior to his entrance into the Armed 


Forces. 
* * * 


That the monastic life is by no 
means dead but very much alive and 
exerting a great attraction for 
modern youth was demonstrated on 
August 1 when twelve candidates 
for the Lay Brotherhood arrived at 
the Abbey to begin their time of 
postulancy. Of the group, seven at- 
tended the Oblate School at St. 
Placid Hall: Stephen Sievers of 
Vincennes, Ind., Leo Brunette of 
Brazil, Ind., Clarence Vaal of St. 
Meinrad, Ind., Edwin Strassel of 
Bridgeport, Ohio, Donald Taylor of 
Evansville, Ind., Robert Grady of 
Owensboro, Ky., and Herbert Sta- 
ples of Washington, D. C. The 
others who have come from schools 
or occupations outside are: James 
Thielen of Owensboro, Ky., Michael 
Lewis of Owensboro, Ky., Edgar 
Martin of Louisville, Ky., John Hen- 
erforth of St. Louis, Mo., Joseph 
Charbonneau of Escanaba, Mich. 
Brother Candidates who have al- 
ready completed part of their time 
as postulants number four: Elmer 
Grahl of Sandusky, Ohio, William 
Compton of Goliad, Texas, Herbert 
Chapman of Newport Pagnell, Buck- 
inghamshire, England, and Donald 
Howorth of Gary, Ind. With two 
more candidates expected to arrive 
soon, the Brotherhood will be blessed 
with eighteen candidates. May they 
all persevere! 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


Enclosed find offering for Masses 
for the Brother 
Meinrad in thanksgiving for favors 


B. T. H. Ind. 


glorification of 


received. 


Enclosed find offering for Masses 
for special favor received through 
Brother Meinrad. Ohio. 


Enclosed find offering for a Mass 
I promised Brother Meinrad for a 


favor received. H. T. Ind. 


Enclosed is a check for $5.00 for a 
Brother 
He has granted me a very 
D.M.S. Ind. 


Mass in thanksgiving to 
Meinrad. 
large favor. 


Enclosed is a Mass offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad in 
procuring a home, we were so des- 
perately in need of. Thanks to 
Brother Meinrad. Kindly publish 
this in the Grail. R. D. Ohio. 


Enclosed find offering for a Mass 
which I promised for the cause of 
Brother Meinrad for favors received. 
J. M. Ind. 


I am sending an offering for 
Masses in thanks for favors I have 
received. Thanks to Brother Mein- 


rad. J.S.A. Ohio. 


Enclosed please find offering for 
a Mass promised for Brother Mein- 
rad’s canonization; his intercession 
was a marvelous help and I ask his 


intercession often. M.D.R. Miss. 


The enclosed dollar is in thanks- 
giving for a favor granted by Bro- 
ther Meinrad. B. K. New York. 


Enclosed find offering for Masses 
te be read in thanksgiving for two 
favers from Brother Meinrad. S. F. 
Indiana. 





Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., was a 
member of Maria Ejinsiedeln Abbey 
in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


The Servant of God, 


MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 

All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 


THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


A matter of great anxiety was 
settled after praying to Brother 
meinrad. A.E.C. Ohio. 


Enclosed find offering for very 
special favor received for which I 


L.T.A.B. Ind. 


promised publication. 


I wish to thank Brother Meinrad 
for several favors, a job for my 
brother and some other things. A.K. 
Ohio, 


The enclosed offering is for a 
Mass in thanksgiving for a favor 
granted through Brother Meinrad’s 
intercession. A.F. Ind. 


Enclosed is a Mass offering for 
the glorification and canonization of 
Brother Meinrad for a favor ob- 
tained through his intercession. My 
suffered frontal 
lacerations as a result of a five floor 


grandson aged 4 


fall down a open stairway, striking 
his head on the concrete floor below 
stitches 
and was hospitalized for 7 days. 
The doctor 
the brain and other serious complica- 


and necessitating several 


feared concussion of 


tions. I prayed to Brother Meinrad 
and everything turned out favorable. 
The boy is now as good as ever, 
thanks be to God. M. N. Wash. 


On July 16, 1942, my daughter 
was married to a non-Catholic boy 
before a Justice of the Peace. Three 
months ago I read about Brother 
Meinrad in The Grail and promised, 
to send a donation towards his 
cause if my daughter would return 
to the Church. On July 16, exactly 
four years to the day she came back 
to her faith and was married as she 
should have been in the first place. 
Her husband is now taking instruc- 


tions. 


Enclosed please find an offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad for 
a favor. L. H. Wis. 











THE FIRST SATURDAY OF SEPTEMBER IS SEPTEMBER 7 





THE PROMISE OF THE BLESSED MOTHER 


for the 


FIRST FIVE SATURDAYS 


“| promise at the hour of death to help with the graces needed for their salvation, 
whoever on the first Saturday of five consecutive month, shall confess and receive Holy 
Communion, recite five decades of the Rosary, and keep me company for fifteen minutes 
while meditating on the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary with the intention of making repa- 


ration to me.” 





The Blessed Mother at Fatima on June 13th, 1917. 


Note: In a later revelation the Blessed Mother explained that 
the Confession may be made during the eight days before 
or after the Communion on the first Saturday of the month. 
The Rosary (five decades) may be recited at any convenient 
time on the First Saturday; also the fifteen minute meditation 
may be made at any convenient time of that day, either on 


all of the mysteries as a whole, or on one special mystery. 


Leaflets that briefly tell the story of Our Lady's appearances at Fatima, Portugal, with a 
little chart for keeping count of the First Saturdays, and also containing the Litany of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary are available from THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana for 35¢ per 
hundred leaflets. Although the Blessed Mother appeared in 1917, it was only recently that what 
she revealed has been made public. Thus you are asked to promote the knowledge of the 
messages of the Blessed Mother by these little leaflets. 





BEGIN YOUR FIRST SATURDAY ON SEPTEMBER 7 








